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Co Correspondents. 


h you to decide a bet that has been made here in regard to the race over the 


arse, Baltimore, for the Plate, two mile heats. The following was the re- 
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» to the New York Rules ?”——Answer: The 4th Rule of the New 
chevy ¢ 


— 
pat 


had been winner of the heat, the race would have been decided; in 
the two only must start to decide which shall be entitled to the purse or | 


l 


receipt was correct ; your subscription is now paid to Oct. 1846. 


, will cost you $75, if very handsome. 


rue matched horses appear to be cheap enough ; we will send a man to P. to | 
There is no demand just now for the thorough-breds, of which you | 


J pai i. 


|. B.—Since you called last week we have seen Mr. S., who informs us that 
*« The C.” would part with her, as they require a still larger vessel. In- 


, ; you can purchase anything in the Squadron, as most of the members wish | 
: ‘or the purpose of building vessels of increased tonnage. The C.cost about 


|—Have received your note of the 13th, and shall be glad to meet you at 
I convenience. 
shall be happy to receive the “copy.” Your plates will be ready ina few 
iclay in the printing having been caused by inability to procure plate-p. per 
; size and color. 
/.’—The price of the very plainest boat, with a sail, etc., such as you describe, 
$35. As to a dog that can be learned to fetch ducks, etc., you cannot pur- 
1 one for $5. For $15 we would undertake to send you a young Newfound- 
yu should understand that the Steward’s fee is $3 to $5. 


1 $3 


1yton—Darvill’s great work “‘ On Training the Race Horse,” can be import- | 


yy nine dollars. The London edition, in boards (there are two vols.) is pub- 
1 guinea anda half. We are not aware of any work devoted exclusively to 
of training men for athletic exercises. 
You roll the old fashioned game as played Down East, nine balls making 
instead of which, betweenthis city and New Orleans, ‘' a string” or game 
ed. in which the player roils ten times, or thirty balls. 
tally rolled ‘ off and on ” 
y, when the player got ‘‘a spare,” or “ ten strike,” the 
ired to be set up again. 
’—We wrote you on Tuesday last to the U. S. Hotel, Phil, 
« H. of this city, respecting a pair of horses. 
-Your friend's papers, like your own, have for some weeks past been sent to 
leans, to tae care of the Quartermaster or some other officer, connected with 
a Texas. Pray say to Lieut. D. that we shall be most happy to add the skin 
s Panther to our collection of Sporting Curiosities. 
in the name of all the gods at once,” what do you and others mean by 
cug accounts of Camp Meetings in North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkan- 
ie jast six weeks we have received half a dozen (escriptions of these 
vals. Though the details are amusing enough in themselves occasionally, 


‘* whole frame” of 


y reference to celigious or political matters as not coming within the scope | 


uid above all things would we avoid publishing any article calculated 


irge portion of the religious community, for whom, and their opinions, we | 


i a profound respect. 
ve wrote you at length on Wednesday, to Jones’s Hotel, Phil. 
Shall be glad to see your friend H. A large offer is made for the mare, pro- 
in show 2:50 in double harness* within ten days, which she can do, as- 


i.—larts 3, 4, and 5, have been received, and will appear from week to week. 


d e will be tried to-day. Have received your instructions of the 15th, 
: be carefully attenked to. The E. is not here. e: ‘ 
—Will write you at length by Monday at farthest—or sooner if we can find 
edition 


We cannot undertake to say who “ Picapune Butler” is. The last we heard 
e was taking a shower bath ina glazed cap and boots. 
.. W.—The price of the London Court Journalis eight pence sterling each. 
il send Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway, a ten dollar note, they will send it to 
tly for one year. We have sent you our last number (of Oct. 15th) asa 


.—They can be purchased for $450 ; their freight to Mobile would be about 
They go well under the saddle and in double or single harness—are young, 
feotiy broken. 
les in type are unavoidably postponed until next week. 





TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
cestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Fditor of the ‘ Spi- 
* hus been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commission 

of all descriptions of Improvep Srock, and articles to be obtained at 
reeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, aud Seeds. 
Sail and Row Boats. 


gh-bred Stock, 

ce and Saddle Horses, 
Sheep, ete., 

*, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
ig Cocks, Machinery, 

Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., Books, Engravings, etc., 

Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 

shing Tackle, Etc., etc., etc. 

Xperience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac 
others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrust- 
with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

ittention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit b 
is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
Wo. T. PORTER)—must be post-paid. March 1, 1846 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 22, 1845. 











A FIRE IN NEW YORK. 
.~s the following description of a New York fire may not be unin- 
ng to some of our country friends. The daring and boldness, as well 
“a. ci the New York firemen, must be seen to be appreciated. 
‘ Silence that dreadful bell.”—Otnuetio 
—— ‘‘ With like timorous accent, and dire yell, 


As when, by night and negligence, the fire 
ls spread in populous cities.” —OTHELLO. 


Jog' Cong! dong! There goes the great City Hall bell. Fire! fire! 

‘“Where is it? Where isit?’ ‘* Fifth 

‘ve, here come the engines, thundering and jarring along the 

Stand close, They rush past. Hear the bull tones of the 

‘— Go ahead—go ahead—hurry, men—hurry!” Jingle, jingle— 

‘light hose ecmpanies, their variegated lanterns and torches 

“Us uae meteors through the crowd. ‘ Where’s the fire, watchman ?” 
vecrsireet, near Maiden Lane.” Hurry, hurry. Here we are. 

“Ses of engines are already formed, reaching in double rows to the 

~ Ser numbers designated by the different colored lanterns gleaming 


; , 
» HS Caraness. 


What confusion! Here come hand-carts, full of goods 
‘topsy turvy. See that fellow tumble down the shawls and blan- 


* steps in the corner, while he’s off again for more—and there’s 

"with books and papers. The hydrants are unscrewed—the hose 
to pap y 

‘5 Ynole showers through leaks in the leather—look out, lest yeu 


4 ] ine 


There’ 


‘te tre! There—there! that great five story store, with iron 
le flames are already bursting from its dormer windows. A 
“—so high up. They are tumbling the goods into the street 
* Get out of the way !—get out of the way!” Slam 
cre go the doors—they’ve knocked them off the hinges. The 
“1 up the stairs with the hose. The flames increase in volume. 


Ne Lower story, 


; “© g-ass! The store is full of drugs, spirits, varnish, and boxes of 


the fire roars and crackles ! 
a!) come the hooks and ladders—* Get out of the way !—get 
» ““< Wey'” There goes the great ladder, lifted by a hundred hands— 


ee 


<A ao sate eee ted heit0 +5,4e a CO r.0. | 
o's fly had not won the third heat, and Rodney and Kate Harris had runa 
. -bipd heat, would Mr. Hare’s mare have been entitled to run for the fourth | 
lub is to this effect : ‘‘A horse that does not win one heat out of three, 
owed to start for the fourth heat, although he may have saved his dis- ' 
ule 42d says that ‘‘ When a dead heat is made all the horses not dis- 
dead heat may start again, unless the dead heat be made by two horses, 
atu 


Wrote you on Tuesday last respecting the sale of the curious arms, etc., of | the pipe on the next rpund below. Clack, clack—the shutter springs from 
, pur of K. C, puppies, three months old, will cost you $45- a pair old enough j 


Throwing off any | 
whatever, we could not fill your order satisfactorily to you or ourselves 


Spares’ and ‘ten | 
r M M , ' 
The latter mode of playing is adopted to save 


at the sugges- | 


| it slowly rises—it is planted against the side of the burning building— 
| they’ve opened one of the shutters in the third story—Do you see the fire- 
| man’s leather cap reaching out? Hear his hoarse cry through his trumpet 
| a Play away, number siz’ See the crowd, how they collect—and the 
bright flames glaring upon their upturned faces. “ Play away, number 

six.” ‘The wind carries whole sheets of flame over the roofs of the adjoin- 
ing buildings, and the upper windows sweep forth a deluge of fire. “ Play 
away, No. six”—** Play away, six”—‘ Play away, six,” passes along the 
crowd, Bang, bang, bang, bang, go the engine’s arms as if worked by ma- 
gic. The hose swell—there it comes—the stream passes hissing in to the 
flames. Look !—see the firemen on the ladder !—the one on the upper 
| round '—he hangs on with one hand o’er the giddy height, and cuts with 

his axe into the iron shutters with the other, while his companion supports 


i@Pinges—the imprisoned flames leap but likeswild beasts upon them! 
They are completely enveloped im the furious element ! They will be de- 
stroyed! No! no!—they hold down their heads, and the flames rebound 
from their leathern caps. They fearlessly retain their hold. The pipe is 
directed into the flames! Hear the ery, indistinct from the height, ‘ Play 





away, No, twenty-one.” 

The ladder is already on fire above them. 
‘* Play away, twenty-one.” Ay! there it comes! bang, bang, bang, bang. | 
The hose fills like a huge serpent. There goes the stream into the flames! | 
Steam and smoke and fire conceal them from our sight. Bang, bang, bang, 
bang, from twenty different engines. Streams carried from the rear and 
surrounding buildings. The opposite stores begin to smoke. The furious 
_element has gained the mastery inthe high wind. The church steeples | 
| are illuminated with the glare—and the windows in the distance, how they | 
glitter! reflecting whole streams of light. ‘‘ Hurrah! hurrah! Clear the, 
way ! clear the way!” Here comes the great machine (forty-two)—the | 
crowds rush against each other. What an incessant roar the engines keep | 
in their rivalry! Hear the foremen’s trumpets in their mastiff tones— | 
| “ Give way, boys !—Down with her !—Give it to her, my hearties !—That’s | 
your sort, thirty-eight !—Give it to her, bullies !—Let her have it !—Huz- 
| za!—No. is overflowed !—Give it to her, lads !—Wake up the old ma- 
chine!” Bang—bang—bang—bang. Burst! roar! there’s an explosion! 
There goes a pipe of varnish! The whole of the upper stories are a roar- | 
ing mass of fire. The next store is pouring out vast volumes of smoke— 
it’s on fire inside. 

***Vast playing, No. five!” The firemen are forced down. 
ing, No. five!’ The windows and cornices of the opposite side of the | 
They light into a bright blaze. “ Vast playing, | 
| No. five!” Here’s No. five in this dark corner. They stop. How cool 
and indifferent the men now appear, as if they had nothing todo. They 
lean on the long arms of the machine, and laugh and joke as if they were 
indifferent spectators, and but now they were working with all their 
energies. 

Whew! how the suffocating smoke drives down upon us in the narrow 
street. How madly the flaming cinders, and whole bales of burning papers 
fly through the heavens, ‘* Hurrah! there goes the roof!” (The crowd) 
— Oh! oh! oh!” How intensely every thing is illuminated. Hah! the 
firemen are hurrying down the ladder—it is burning all around them. See 
the masts and cordage of the shipping traced in lines of fire on the dark- 
ness in the distance—see the prowling plunderers hurried off by the 
police! 

‘** Clear the way!—clear the way !—save the ladder!” Hear the cries | 
and cheers in every direction, at the wharves and in the alleys. What tur- 
moil and uproar! See this hose company close up in this dark alley, out 
of sight of the fire, shut in by the high buildings. What is it ? 

Thirty-eight’s foreman has got the pipe. See him, surrounded with 
smoke and flames on the roof yonder—and yonder, scorched by the flames, | 
is another. Flash !—there goes another explosion! ‘Oh! oh! oh!” from | 
the crowd. See what a perfect cataract of beautiful blue, and yellow, and | 
crimson flame, is pouring over the gable end from the burning drugs—and | 
hear the continued crash of glass as the boxes come thundering down thro’ 
the burning lofts—the roaring and crackling of the eager flames as they | 
leap up into the skies in great sheets. How like Salamanders the firemen | 
fearlessly work amid the furious conflagration—hear the incessant cries and! 
cheers and rattle from the engines. There is one company standing per- | 
fectly idle—why don’t they do their duty? Hark! do you hear? do you 
hear that hoarse order passed through the trumpet ?—* Play away, four- | 
teen ?—Play away, fourteen !” What do you think now ?—are they slack ? | 
Do they understand their duty? How like lightning the arms fly up and 
down, as with cheers they respond to the call. Hear their foreman— 
** Hearty, boys, hearty !—Give it to her, fourteen !—Down with her, I say.” 
But see the crowd rash headlong—crash !—plunge !—the whole side of the 
great store has come toppling down with terrible uproar. It has crushed 
the wooden buildings beneath as if they were egg-shells. How the black 
smoke and dust hide even the flames in momentary darkness. Now it rises. 
See the firemen rushing under the murky clouds to the conflict. Hear the 
hum of admiration from the crowd. 

Ah! here comes one of the brave fellows borne in the arms of his com- 
rades. How deadly pale his countenance—he is perfectly senseless—his 
arm and leg broken. And here is another !—bruised but conscious—being 
crushed by the ruins. Yet amid all the confusion, roar and ruin, man is 
getting the mastery. The flames in the surrounding buildings are con- 
quered, and the conflagration gradually beaten back to its original starting 
place. The walls tremble. A watery deluge pours from every direction 
—from the sides, the front, the rear, and from hose carried on the roofs of 
the surrounding buildings. The flames diminish—smoke and steam gradu- 
ally take their place—the fire is out!—and the crowd, slowly dispersing, 
seek their homes. 

Such is the conflict which the New York Firemen brave amid the snows 
and sleet of the bitter winter midnight. CowpRey, 


‘“* Play away, twenty-one”— | 


' 





| street begin to smoke. 








Apvice To Crepitors.—Those individuals who have money owing to them, 
and have for some time entirely lost sight of their debters, need no longer re- 
main,in that unfortunate predicament, for it is only necessary to run one’s eye 
down a list of Railway Directors, and a few of rhe names that haae long been 
on the Tradesmen’s Black List will be found paraded in al! the pomp of Pro- 
visional Committeeship. Another advantage attending the discovery is, that, 
when they are pounced upon, they are in a position of the very highest ability 
to meet all demands, for most of them stand pledged to find cap'tal, to the 
tune of some fifty or a hundred thousand pounds. for the completion of great 
railway undertakings, from which their country will experience so much bene. 
fit, that thay oiust be considered less as projectors than as patriots. We may 
be asked, if such is our confidence in the Railway Directors, that we wou 
buy any of what have been considered their bad debts? We think the ques- 
tion scarcely fair ; but if a farthing in the pound would answer ihe expecta- 
tions of some of the creditors, we should not object to speculate.— Punch 








“Vast play- | but for the unsightly uses of the charcoal-burner. 


THE SHOOTING, WOOING, ETC., OF HARRY T. 


Numeser Il. 

Mr. Editor :—In my former epistle was set forth the infinitely delecta- 
ble converse —to borrow the expression of honest Froissait—with which 
Harry T. and myself endeavored, though it may be we succeeded but in 
scant measure, to cheat a Pine-road of its weariness. But as, in these me- 
moirs of the past, I am to confess the whole truth, the Bible truth, as the 
old Pine-women say, it is proper for me here to admit that after the above 
interchange of thoughts, our conversation fell almost to a blank, limited, 
at best, to the fewest possible words necessary to the tender of a cigar or 
the proffer of some similar courtesy. Indeed I have often had my doubts 
whether even the tongue of a notorious scold would wag long on one of 
those wastes, and it may be that a travel over them of a few score miles, 
would have proved a punishment for over-mach talking, more condign and 
salutary than a subjection to that queerest instrument of the penal code, the 
ducking-stool ; an instrument which, by the chivalrous civilization of these 
modern days, has very properly, if not profitably, been consigned to the 
dust and oblivion by legal black letter. And to make the matter worse in 
one of these roads of bottomless sand, your pure thorough-bred of lineage 
proud and high, is not much better than an ox, and not near 30 good as an 


_ass. Wo to him too, who with a particle of bile in his composition, draws 


his slow length along over this illimitabie wilderness ; he will be rank bil- 
lious, as the doctors say, before he gets through, and perhaps, like poor 
Beppo, may be addressed by his wife with : 


Ah! so yellow! did I never! 
How’s your liver ? 


In fine, a passage through Pine-land is the diametric opposite of that 
famous ride a certain worthy took with a friend, behind a span of trotting 
horses, when he asked the question, ‘‘ Pray what burying ground are we 
going through ?” It was only the mile stones they were passing in such 
quick succession. 

Weil, on we went, slowly and dully, but still right onward until the sun 
of the fine day sat, and then we drew up our tired horses at the little hos- 
telrie of Bridge. Of course, by this time it is understood that the 
whole Pine-land is as desolate a scene as can well be chanced on; in truth, 
if you were to remove the trees, its barren and ungrateful soil would lite- 
rally present the * desert isle.” A few miserable log cabins are thinly scat- 
tered over the ride of a day, and even these are, for the most part, huddled 
around an opening not reclaimed for the ornamental purposes of husbandry, 
A little hostelrie, then, 
in the midst of so rude a country! By St. Hubert! I suppose your very 
flesh crawls at the bare imagination of its squalid dens, called rooms, its 
filth, and that honored tribe of vermin that, in so especial a manner, have 
lent their aroma to make agreeable the travels of Miss Fanny Kemble! But, 
my dear Spirit, if such be your imaginations ef the little inn of 
Bridge, why, ** buy an ounce of civet to purify them,” for, by the immortal 
Boniface, this small house of entertainment was a perfect and inimitable 
gem, kept in those days of yore by an honest Dutchman, with a name toa 
long for common memories, and too big for common mouths. Those neat 
clean rooms, the sanded floor, the inviting beds, tricked out with simply 
frilled curtains of stainless white, and the sheets so clean they were fairly 
aromatic. And then, when the summons came, ‘‘ tempus est dapibus, so- 
dales,” the white bread and white honey—the browned buckwheat cakes, 
puffed up like an alderman after dinner, or a poet before publication —the 
well-cooked venison stake and the fragrant tea, rendered no whit the less 
toothful by the shrewd suspicion that it was the pilfering of a wreck, or 
even, perhaps, like Othello, valued the more “for the danger it had pass- 
ed.” And then, too, the little daughter of our host, a merry rosy Dutch 
girl, who, blessings on her simple soul, regarded a kiss or a hug just asa 
lady born and bred does a polished bow or soft speech—as a tribute to her 
beauty. Alas! on a host of times, when exposed to the ‘‘ fang” of the ele- 
ments or the rubs of life, have my thoughts in melancholy guise travelled 
back to the little snuggery at Bridge ! 

But, well-a-day ! for the transitoriness of all human enjoyments ! 
With a hearty shake of the hand of our unnameable boniface—with one 
kiss for his wife and more than one for his daughter—and we were on our 
way again, and, like a poor tale twice tol¢c, it was more wearisome than 
ever. But, as Miss Winifred Jenkins says, “ there is no use in a vixen and 
a griffin,” i.e.,in vexing and grieving; so on we toiled until it waxed early 











, evening. 


‘“<T tell you what,” said Harry, now breaking a long silence, ‘‘ we ought 
to have met that sleepy dog Seth before this. He was to meet us a mile 
back.” 

‘‘ Perhaps he has met another Pale Sea Girl.” 

‘* Pish ! there’s but one such fair ‘ creature of the elements.’ 
wonder if this is Pineland ?” 

‘*Q, for Alstolpho’s charmed trumpet to summon Seth to respond to the 
question !” saidI. ‘* But lo! cheer thee, my boy, for yonder I suppose he 
is.” And in truth emerging from the cover of a thick cluster of laurel, 
about fifty yards in advance of us, appeared the redoubtable worthy whose 
name I had just taken not in vain. I have before given you a glimpse at 
his face and figure. He was now dressed to advantage in his woodman’s 
gear, with a long double barrel in his hand, and a black setter dog wallow- 
ing in the sand at his feet. One glance at him was sufficient to evince that 
his fit of cowardice had passed, for there, high in his front, impudence had 
again taken seat. In the middle of the road he stood, his short bandy legs 
stretched wide apart, with an expression of face that seemed to say, ‘* [am 
just a little bigger gua than the Oregon ever was.” 

“‘ Halloo! halloo! there you are, hey-ho! my boy.” And the old Pine 
trees nodded their tall heads to the mighty sound. 

‘“* Yes, here we are, you lazy loon,’ said the impatient Harry. ‘‘ You 
ought to have been with us an hour ago. Now what lie have you got in the 
way of an excuse ?” 

« J’]] tell you the truth, or may I never! Full two hours ago I was com- 
ing along by the old coal-clearing down yonder, when old Sancho turned 
up his nose right towards the sun, and putting one foot fore tother, stood 
as stiff as an old soldier on drill. Well, lad, I knew you were coming 
down to-day with a d——d pack of unmannerly dogs, that will always be 
up to doing something more than my poor fellow here, so thinks I, I’ll just 
teach him something now, and being pretty sure there was a flock of phea- 
sants before him, I just made up my mind to make him wait until I could 
separate them. The cover into which Sancho was pointing, was pretty 
thick, but not large, green briars being all around it; so just squatting 
down, I began to make a low humming noise, and I continued this for at 
least an hour and a half, and d——n me if Sancho ever stirred a peg. Well, 
after I had kept this music up for about that time, I saw the old cock of 
the party jerk his head right through the grass at the other end of the ce- 


Now I do 
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ver—and Sancho saw it too, or may I never——, and then jur 










renee : ; I can tell you. After 

right in the green briars, started off in io - f 

waiting a considerable bit, to give T© pie 9 Oe enough | 

{ just gaye Sancho. ‘apd we went aro and the old 
the trail right 


fellow now unde 
an hundred and ’ n 

“« What! the old pheasant ” said Harry. 3 

“« Nothing else, or may I never. And so I went back six times, and at 
each time drove off another bird.” } 

«‘ And thus had seven single shots. Well, where are your birds ?” 

«Catch me at it,” said Seth, grinning. ‘ Didn’t | know your honor was 
coming down to-day? Do you think I'd kill off the game ?” 

«Tom, my boy,” said Harry, turning to me, “‘ Did you ever hear such a 
notorious liar? But let me‘introduce you to Seth Drake—treat him civilly, 
but don’t believe a word he says.” 

‘‘[ see nothing improbable in Mr. Drake’s story,” said I, saluting that 
worthy in acknowledgment of the honor of the introduction; “ for I’ve 
seen dogs do quite as queer things in my time. I once owned a brown 
pointer that was about the cutest animal I ever met with. He had an odd 
habit of pointing different game in different ways; for example, when he 
pointed a woodcock, he lifted his right Jeg—when quail, his left, and when 
a pheasant, he gave a sort of curl to his tail.” 

‘* Listen to that, Seth, you old sinner!” said Harry, with becoming gra- 
vity. 

‘* Now a strange thing once occurred,” continued J, ‘‘ just about this sea- 
son of the year, I was out shooting, when Casto made a stand. His right 
leg was up, so I knew it was a cock, and upon my advance, sure enough up 
jumped one, which | shot; but what was my surprise when Casto, instead 
of charging, just stood in his tracks and raised his left foot. I took a step, 
and up jumped a bevy of quails. I killed one, but Casto still stood—this 
time, however, with acurl in his tail. I loaded, and put up the biggest 
pheasant | ever did see, or may I never !” 

There are few things more cemic than a countenance expressive of com- 
mingled doubt and astonishment; and it was with some effort that I was 
enabled to restrain my risibility as the wonder waxed greater and greater in 
the eyes of Seth, at each step in my veracious narrative. His little eyes 
flattened and protruded, and as 1 concluded, taking off his hat and scratch- 
ing his head, he said hesitatingly— 

‘* | say, now, are you in earnest ?” 

‘* To be sure he is,” said Harry ; “ you old ruffian you, would you doubt 
the gentleman’s word ?” 


away for about 


‘* No,” said Seth, ** but I'll tell the truth after this, for I'll be d——d if) 


there’s any use in lying.” 
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else at all’ exclaimed the now : arry, det - | I must dédge.” Even C. held his breath, as we approached TP point: 0 
te it ow _ “Tam Pathrick O'Neal, nephew of Mr. O’Mulli- | mo: of unce ,as the horses dashed madly on, and were —- 
gan, at y ur ladyship’s ves, an Le ae “Pity "tis, P., you did not havea chance to-show off in the Olympic games » 
“ spp, Mr. O'Neal,” returned the » Showing a row of pearly | By accident, we reached Bel-air, safely. The dogs seemed to know h 
teeth -unrestrainable mirth h “have you o’er the sea since I had the | we were about, at once; they welcomed us loudly. “ Whoop! M asic, - 
happiness to see you atv lassie! Why, Bran; down you rogue! There’s Bellone, too, the best ' 
’ **No; ever since I’ve been wandering in the woods in search of my little | the pack ; and Ruler and Drive, and all the rest ; who! whidp t ey 
sister here ” : that B. from Ocklockony ?” as we caught sight of the hUnter, par excellen Ce. 
** And have you met any more deer in your wanderings ?” ‘very glad to see you, we almost feared you would not be able to join s, 
* None but my dear Judy, whom, I am so glad to see, I must kiss once | I knew he’d come at eventide,” said E., lugging ina line from the “ Bride, 
more, even in your ladyship’s presence.” maid’s song.” oa 
But Judy, who, by this time, began to perceive there was something | The evening was spent as most evenings are, when men who like 
wrong, now retreated, and the lady, skilfully putting her horse between | other, meet after a long separation, particularly when their spirits ae 
the two, exclaimed— ther excited by the expectation of sport. It was still raining, but one” ¢ 
“No, no, Sir! Judy is my particular friend, and I cannot see her imposed | the party averred he had seen astar, and our hopes rose Sinien ion 
upon. You are not Patrick O’Neal.” came very soon, that night. ‘ Come, gentlemen,” said C. let's finish 
“Not Pathrick O’Neal !” screamed Judy, from the other side of the/| the punch and then to bed; we have forty miles to ride to-morrow ma 
horse ; “ Oh! the thief! I could scratch his very eves out !” that by three o'clock, which is the hour appointed for meeting the Madison 
** Well, if I aint Pathrick, I love you quite as well Judy, my darling!” | party.” That last glass must have been rather tou much for some of the 
And so saying, Harry, with a low bow to the young lady, sprang to his seat, | younger heads, for about half an hour afterwards, just as Somnus began é 
and giving the reins to his horses, off we dashed, the anathemas, “‘ pretty | assert his powers over me, I was roused by the noise of two or more per- 
and simple,” of the incensed little Judy, following after us from the dis- | sons groping about the room, in the dark, and whispering : “*I think it js 
tance. OCTOGEN ARIAN. over in this corner.” ‘No, I saw it on the mantel-piece.” I recognised 
the voices of E. and V., * you'll find it on the washstand,” said [, Cor. More 
groping and then ** The violin isn’t here.” ‘ Violin the d—}, I thought it 
was the water-pitcher you were looking for ; what the deuce do you want 
with the violin?” “We are going Se ing !” is w m0 rich ! 
** Massa, time te get up, Sir: day most broke,” was the words of the ser- Serenading ! Sunday night and 0 Aang ll "8 se a 
vant, as he waked me from an uneasy dream of a monster buck dashing! Before day had fairly broken, breakfast was over, the waggons packed 
past me, while the trigger otf my hitherto trusty gun kept creeping, ceep- | horses saddled and dogs fed. In short, all was ready, and the word sis 
ing, and the cock would not fall. ** Forward.” It did not rain, but the clouds still retained their leaden line 
** What’s that Jim? not rain, surefy ad while a light scud was flying rapidly across them. Our road was sti!| hilly 
** Oh! yes, sir, it raining mighty hard !” and led us through a fine rich country ; much of it was covered by the mac- 
I could not help indulging in a not very flattering remark on the weather- | nificent forest growth, but at intervals we passed the cultivated land lect 
wisdom of the director of the Hunt, who had fixed the equinox as the day | ing with a rich growth of corn and cotton. Game abounded in the woods 
for starting to spend a week in the woods. But there was no use in growl- which we traversed, and constant care had to be exercised to prevent the 
ing, the day was fired. dogs from breaking off on the trails we passed. About ten miles from Bel- 
In four counties, the limits of which were a hundred and thirty miles | air a flock of turkies crossed the road in front of us; one of them was 
apart, the very house at which the hunters, whowere to compose our party, | killed ; the firing made the dogs perfectly wild with excitement; they dash- 
were to meet at a given point near the Ocilla, was agreed on. ‘* Well, go | ed into the wood ; instantly the trail of deer was struck ; a moment more, 
wake master Phil, and then see to the horses and the packing of the hunt- | and the whole pack was in full cry! ‘* For Heaven’s sake try to stop them, 
ing-waggon; keep all snug under cover ’till we are ready to start.” We | one half will be lost for the hunt!” But the attempt was useless : the eo- 
were joined at breakfast by E., who was to accompany us, making up | vert was so thick and tangled, that the horsemen could not ride at speed 
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A DEER HUNT IN FLORIDA. 


Written for the “ Spirit of the Times,” by “Cor de Chasse.” 














[t was more than mortal liver could stand—it was said with so much 
unction—and we gave way to a cachinnation that made the old woods ring 
again. 

‘* By Jupiter!” at length exclaimed Harry, ‘‘Is this the first time you 
were ever ashamed of your vocation. But in with you, old boy, it ts get- 
t.ng late, and we are consumedly tired. Any news of the young lady you 
wot of ?” 

**On a dead trail, I ean tell you. She hasn’t been heard of since you 


jJeft. I don’t think it matters, howsoever, though. She could ride like all | 


wrath and shoot like the devil.” 

‘* Be civil spoken, friend Seth, or I'll squeeze your weazand for you.” 

‘** Well, she was too almighty pale. But look yonder! there’s a girl for 
you now! None of your mites of babies, but round, and plump, and fresh 
as a quail—the first of the season. It is little Judy O'Neal, dressed all in 
her best, waiting there to see her brother, who has been over the seas these 
ten years.” 

** What is his name ?” inquired Harry. 

** Patrick, te be sure, like a true O’ Neal.” 


the quota from our county. By the time our meal was concluded, there | Fortunately for us, in about half an hour the dogs were heard, bringing the 
was light enough to judge of the prospects of the weather, though no other | deer back. Nearer and nearer comes the cry ! the deer must cross the road ! 
prospect was visible. The rain was falling in torrents, and there was a dull | The hunters were scattered for half a mile along the path—on, on, comes 
leaden appearance in the clouds which seemed to say “if you will start on | the dogs—they are bearing up to the left—still the deer must come out to 
Sunday, we will be down upon you heavy and long!” The hunting-wag- some of the party—what aglorious cry it is! The providence that so often 
gon was innocent ofa top, but with Indian rubber capes and leather aprons, | directs a deer, where it may run most safely, guided it, on this occa- 


| we could bid defiance, we thought, toa Florida rain. Room was made in| sion, to one of the least experienced hunters—he is on horseback and the 


| 


} 
| 


the provision-chest for our guns and ammunition, and as it was water-tight, | deer runs on his right—an awkward chance, even for an old hand—a sing!e 
we had no anxiety on that score. Umbrellas were voted unworthy and un- | bound, and it has crossed the road in safety. With difficulty we stopped 
becoming. The dogs, luckily, had been sent on the day before, so that they | the dogs; and again we took up our line of march. As we rode along, 
did not have to face the storm. “* Let go their heads, Jim, and throw open | many a hunting adventure was told to wile away the time—we had many 
The transition from the shelter of the shed to the exposure of | a good story—many a merry song. “ Do you recollect, Cor,” said C. who 
was seated by me in the hunting-waggon, ‘* the Arkansas Major, with whom 


the gate.” 
the open air, produced a shock like that of the shower-bath ; our segars | 
were extinguished in an instant: the drops of rain, borne on the rushing | we once travelled this road?” ‘‘ Yes, indeed—who that ever knew him, 
wind, stung like hail. E., laughingly, struck up a stave of ‘* Some love to | ever forgot him! Roor R., he died the same summer. He was the most 


roam, &c., though even his strong, deep voice could not have been heard |extraordinary man, in his way, I ever saw; no man ever had his facility 


ten yards from us. ‘That was a lucky thought of yours, Cor,” said P., |for making acquaintances, or his remarkable memory of them. He could 
“ those scuttle-holes in the bottom of the waggon ; without them we should / tell more about almost ever one I ever knew, than I could myself; no 





** Where has he been to?” have to go to baling; unlike a boat, it is a merit for it to leak well!” “I 

‘** He started to go whaling, and that’s all the family know about him, | wonder,” enquired Cor,” if Ferg.’s fool-catcher was about, if he would 
except that they received a letter a short time ago, saying how he'd be here | make a haul of three, right here.” ‘Iam playing pool-catcher myself,” 
this week.” sung out P., as about a quart of water, which had collected in a hollow of 
‘** And whom is Judy living with ?” . 


| anecdote or story was new to him ; with him the proverb was literally true, 
|* There is nothing new under the sun! Did I ever tell you of my first ac- 
| quaintance with him?” ‘“ No! how was it ?” 


“T'litell you. He came to our village in passing through the country, and 


** With her uncle, Mr. O’Mulligan.” 

** That will do!” exclaimed Harry, significantly; and, quickening the 
pace of his horses, he drove right at the little Judy, who was standing on a 
small piazza that projected over the door of a neat dwelling house, occupy- 
ing a corner formed by cross-roads. A stranger, of the ‘* superior sex,” if 
under his grand climacteric, would scarcely have passed by this humble 
portico without casting a glance or two at the pretty little girl, of about 
eighteen, with dark eyes and dark hair, who now stood there tucked out in 
all the bravery of her holiday attire. As we approached, her eyes were 
bent upon us, and it was evident she was earnest in her scrutiny of our 


the leather apron, was suddenly transferred by a lurch of the waggon to his | [ happened to be at the Hotel when he arrived ; he addressed some ques- 
lap. (In arranging for our first camp-hunt, several years ago, it was 30 new | tions to me about the place, and we soon fell into conversation; I w:s 
a thing, that a regular meeting was called to discuss plans and projects; | struck with his infinite fund of anecdote and the quaintness of his manners. 
during its session, L., who is no hunter, and one never appreciates what | After being entertained by him, for perhaps an hour, [began to feel ashamed 
one does not understand, passed by, and on being informed of the object of | that he, the stranger, should bear all the expense of the conversation, and 


the assembly, exclaimed, “‘ By the powers, if the tool-catcher was about, so told a story or two of my own; but though he smiled courteously, I could 





wouldn’t he make a haul !”) | see by his expression that he had heard them before. I changed my ground 

Our road lay through a broken country—a constaat succession of hills and tried him with two or three, that I thought belonged exclusively to 
gave a very different aspect to its surface from the idea generally formed of | our locality. “ That’s a right good story,” he would say, ‘¢ but Ihave heard 
Florida, by those who have never been here. Under other circumstances | x: wade to end rather differently,” and he would be sure to give it a better 
we could have found much toadmire in the varied scenery—here, the rich | turn than I had done. Mortified, I again changed, and thought “| will 


countenances as we came within the range of accurate observation. Clear- 
ly she was looking for her brother. At a knowing touch of the rein, our} we were too busy in keeping out the rain to spare time for any indulgence 
spirited nags, no ways down-hearted by the hard toil of the day, sprang] of the kind. 

dashingly up the acclivity that led to the dwelling of Mr. O’Mulligan. As we rose a steep hill, some seven or eight miles on our way, E., who is 
Throwing the reins to me, out sprang Harry, and gaining the little portico | s95mewhat of a sailor, and a perfect oracle in all matters relating to the wea- 
at a bound, what was my astonishment to see him the next instant in the] ¢her, called out, “‘ By the big buck I mean tokill, the wind is changing !” 
arms of the fair Judy! ‘«I3 it, indeed ?” was our eager and delighted enquiry. ‘“ Yes!” said E., 


| | 
| brought in very neatly, a story of a Cadet, who had got himself into a scr. p> 
and been dismissed ; returning a year or two afterwards, asa visitor sim) lr, 
he had fallen in with some of his old class-niates, who were still in the 
corps, and having procured some bottles of wine and cigars, had invited his 
| friends to a little frolic, in Kosciusko’s garden, and in the course of it, had 


| been surprized by one of the officers, etc. 
| «You have it right in all the main particulars,” said he, “but,” and he 
proceeded to give me a slightly difierent version. 


} 
| 


| « Where,” said I, dismayed “‘ did you ever hear of the affair; I thought it 
| was known to very few ?” 

‘* It is,” said he, * but J was the man 
| I found out afterwards that it was so, indeed. I was in despair, when a 
bright thought struck me. ‘ This is mail day ; I shall receive the “ Spirit : 
| R. comes from the West, and he cannot have seen it ; I am the only one In 
‘town who takes it, (nous avons chargé tout cela) there is sure to be a story 
| good and new, in it, and by all that’s good, I wié// tell him something he hag 
| not heard before. In half an hour the mail arrived, I secured my paper, 


| glanced over it, and found a first-rate bear story from **N. of Arkansas,” 10 
‘ I read it 


‘Why, Judy, my darling, dont you know Patrick, the son of your fa-| quietly, “I think it is blowing rather harder than it was a while ago!” A | 


ther?” he exclaimed, in a brogue that would not have misbecome the | rap across the knees, from the butt of the whip of the one, about a pint of 
tongue of an O’Connell. water down the back of his neck, from the broad-rimmed hat of the other, 
** Is it you, Pathrick ”” was the instant punishment of his prank. ‘ Avast there, there’s blow and 
** The devil a one else. And you look well and pretty! And how is} water enough, without all that !” That same hat, by the way, did good ser- 
Uncle O'Mulligan? Though I’ve been away a long time, I havn’t forgotten | yice in the way of a spring ; for, as we began to get wet on the outside, we 
you, avourneen, which you may believe by the token of a pearl necklace, | became correspondingly dry within, and the broad-brim, (slightly turned 
made al] out of a whale’s tooth.” And with surprising volubility he mi-| up,) afforded a ready means of diluting, as far as needful, the cognac. 
nutely described the memento, interrupting himself only with the kisses We reached Tallahassee, where we expected to be joined by some of the 
he somewhat profusely bestowed on the rosy lips of his dear little sister. | Leon party, about two o’clock, and found at the Hotel the following concise 
I think I never saw a more comic scene in my life. It was perceptible that | and expressive note: ‘‘ Mutton and Apple Toddy at V’s at three o’clock !” 
the little Judy was plunged deeply in a maze of joy and doubt, for she!/ Changing such parts of our dress as were wet, we adjourned to V.’s; when 
must have had some dim recollections of the appearance of her brother | within a hundred yards of the house we were saluted with a shout from C., 
that were somewhat incompatible with the face and figure of him who was! renowned for his gallant horsemanship, quick and sure shouting and untir- 
before her; but then all these feelings were borne down by the assured and! jing energy in the chase ; in short, ‘as tall a man as any in Illyria.” “ Right 
rattling manner of my impudent friend. To do him justice, he personated | giad am I to see you!” ‘* You knew we would come, of course?” ‘‘Cer- 
the character of the Irish brother to admiration, and he seemed to be so} tainly ; I have been trying to get some one to bet against it, but they all knew 
well satisfied with his own performance of it, that there is no saying how | you too well!” On the porch we found A., the director, previously refer- 


long the scene might not have lasted, had it not been put an end to by the} red to; he took our abuse, about the equinoctial storm, very quietly. ‘‘Nil | 


desperaudum, Teaceo dacé and I am dux of this hunt!” ‘“ Yes,” said E., 


arrival of a third party. 
«you may be dax now, but d—d if we haven’t been playing ducks all this 


I have before stated that the house of Mr. O’Mulligan stood at the apex 
of the angle formed by a cross road; and now down this cross road came, | day !” 
on a rapid canter, two equestrians, alady anda gentleman. Butoneglance| The mutton was fine, and the apple toddy glorious, and it was conse- 
sufficed to inform me that the former was no other than the inimitable | quently, couple of hours before we were ready to start for C.’s house, at 


Janet. Bel-air (a pine land settlement four miles from Tallahassee) which was to 


See, the Pale-Sea girl of the valiant Seth. There was a coil witha ven-| be our resting place for thenight. ‘* Let’s go out four in hand,” wasC.’s 
Seance, for before I had time to pre-admonish Harry of their approach, so} suggestion to P, “ What will we have for leaders?” ‘* There’s my horse 
as to give him an opportunity to beat a retreat, the new comers had drawn | and V.’s.” “‘ Have they ever been in harness 7” ‘“‘ Yes, mine has, I put 
their bridles close to the little piazza upon which stood Judy O"Neal and | him in a sulkey, last Spring.” ‘* How didhe get along” “* First-rate, he 
-_ So-disant brother, testifying the happiness of their re-union in the 
most affectionate embraces, Poor Harry? how he looked, as his glance | “ How about the other?” ‘ He’s never been in harness, since I have had 
encountered by accident the fair face of the lady equestrian! The modest him,” replied V. “ He’ll do.” That was a wild ride ; our own horses, 
meer he had just displayed towards the little Judy gave place to an refreshed by their rest and excited by the restlessness of the leaders, were 
expression of something very much like sheepishness, and he was only but too willing to slide along. The weight of the waggon was nothing ; 
called to himself when Judy, springing from his relaxed embrace, darted | two horses that ran well upon the bit’s, could take it along by the 
for wards toward the young lady, and exclaimed with true Irish enthu-| reins. P. held the ribbons ; at the very edge of the town, was a long steep 
scnetpes bill, with a brook at the bottom. Before we were half way down, the 

‘Oh! you area heart’s blood of a lady, to come back to see Judy O’Neal | horses had fairly taken the matter, as regarding speed, into their own hands, 
—and you come in good time, too, for this is my brother Patrick, who has | (have horses hands?) All that P. could do, was, to give them the direction. 
just returned from o’er the seas.” « Don’t crowd the mourners, too much,” said C., enjoying the fun, * here’s 


ran away with me just aseasy—” ‘‘ Illagant,” sang out P. ready for a frolic ; | 


groves of the hammock—there, the sweeping stretches of pine-land. But | carry you to ground that must be new to you.” I spoke of West Point, and 


,” 


| which the answer to each question began with ‘do you call? etc ” 
| over carefully two or three times, to catch its tone and spirit, and then sought 
'out R. Commencing, by talking about hunting in general, and then bear 
| hunting in particular; [, at last, reached my story ; I had got half through 
with it, when he broke out into a laugh ; “‘ well, you are unfortunate,” said 
he, “J took the man who told that story, to Pete Whetstone, and made 
‘him write ut down!” ‘Then, By Jupiter!” said I, * I will never under- 


/take to tell you another, as long as I live;” and I stuck to it,d—dif | 
| didn’t. ” | 

| We were approaching the Ocilla: debouching from a thick hammock, 1- 
| to a lane running between cornfields, A., who was riding near us, threw up 
‘his head, exclaiming, “I smell turkies!” (and the human nose can smell 
the wild turkey, on a wet day, some distance.) A moment after, C., who 
had taken up his gun, added, “and I see them!” Four or five turkies 
were standing in the high grass, looking at us. C.’s first barrel wounded 
one, which, however, we did not get; his second, was more fortunate, and 
| another fat, full-grown, young turkey was added to our stores. A. dist!t- 
guished himself soon afterwards, by knocking over another, on the wing, at 
about seventy-five yards, It was still three miles to the river, (and we had 
five more to travel after crossing it,) when it began raining. We could 40! 
meet it in the same spirit we had done the previous day ; most of us were 
somewhat fatigued by our ride, having been in the saddle about eight hows» 
this, added to the prospect of a wet night in camp, began to throw a gloom 
over us. Feeling it growing on me, I mounted my horse, and away went : 
and I, in agallop. We soon found the advantage of the rapid motion, " 

we talked cheerily of the pleasure we anticipated in meeting our friends | 

the other party. Quickly were those five miles travelled ; when —_ 
half a mile of the point we were riding for, we sounded our horns, expecting 


! 





cerry Judy! this your brother!” said the young lady, in evident ai a ditch on this side, deep enough bury horses and waggon.” “It’s a tight- 
nishment. 3 . ; 





fit then,” replied P., in the same tone, “ for there’s a mud hole, on my side, 


reply to follow their notes like an echo; but we listened in vain. I™P* 
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tiently, we dashed on; arriving at Perry’s, (the meeting point) we found al 
still. Perry could tell us nothing of the other party ; C.’s face was the pic 
ture of disappointment. ‘ They cannot have failed us; if they were all 
deal, B., would have come from his grave, to keep his appointment ; could 
[| hav intstaken the place of rendezvous?” “ How far to the next place on 





the roi?” asked I, Cor, ‘ Three miles,” was Perry’s reply. ‘* Who lives 
there “ Sheffield.” “ Sheffield’s,” said C., “by Jove! I believe that 


is the place.” Leaving word for the rest of the party to follow, we again 
mounted our wearied horses, andresumed the gallop. When we were with- 
ina few hundred yards of Sheffield’s, we heard a horn, around a bend of 
the road. We answered it with a shout, and soon had the pleasure of 
meeting every man, whom we had expected; there was M., and B., and C., 
and H., and L., like good men and true, with a pack of twelve or fourteen 


dogs. We stopped and chatted as merrily under that beating rain, as we 
coud have done, in the bright sunshine. Rain and storm and all the disa- 
gree.oles of a wet night in the woods, were forgotten in the pleasure of that 
mecting. We found that Perry's was the place, but the party had been de- 
jayed by an accident to their wagon. By the way, that wagon deserves a 


gra'eful remembrance ; it was a very large one, laden down with forage for 
vir horses and provant for ourselves, to such a dezree, that the six mules 
jad a fair opportunity of testing their strength. We turned back and a 
messenger was despatched to halt our party. Such a drink as we took, 
when we all got together! We formed our camp near the road, and soon 
hada brisk fire blazing, Seated or standing around it, we gave little thought 
to the fatigue of the day, or the prospects of the night. As good luck would 
have it, it cleared away about nine o’clock, and we had every chance for a 
comfvriable (terms are relative) night. Pleasantly the hours passed away, 
and whea L wrapped myself in my blanket, about eleven o'clock, I left a 


party chatting by the fire, as if no fatigue had been endured that day, or was 
to be encountered the next, I have a dim recollection of looking up, about 
») hour afterwards, and of seeing sundry cups in circulation, while the un- 
employel hands, had each a white object of an oval form. What these 
were, | caanot pretend to say, but the next morning, J., after searching in 


nething, asked: ** What the deuce has become of that dozen of 
** The dogs sucked them, Jack- 


)vigaton the road yesterday ?” 
isvered P., with an indifferent air, ‘‘ Music is the d—l on Eggs.” 
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Three deer only were the spoils of our evening’s sport, but we hoped bet- 
ter things for the morrow. That night in camp was a glorious one; the 
clouds had disappeared, and the blue and silver of the sky were beautiful, 
beyond description ; our fire blazed brightly, for the night was cool, and 
those old pines formed a noble can y—who would sleep under a tent, in 4 
clear night, in the woods? We had the sport of the day to discuss, and the 
anticipations of the next. Charles S. was in his happiest mood, and kept 
us loudly laughing by his droll stories and phrases. But I must not indi- 
vidualise when all were so bright. And music, too, was there ; never did 
E.’s magnificent voice have more of richness, than when reclining at the 
foot of that old pine, he sang for us many a song of land and sea, of senti- 
ment and fun. Hour after hour passed, and still the story, jest and song 
wenton. At last, when about midnight, I was preparing to roll myself in 
my blanket, M., who had-been enjoying himself ** about as much as men 
generally get to do,” hailed me with ‘* what on earth are you going to sleep 
so early for?” * Hunt to-morrow, the mischief! this was the kind of hunt- 
ing J came for.” He wanted E. to go live with him a year or two, or, if he 
could, always. 

The morning of the second day rose calm and beautiful; every one was 
fresh as a lark. We had found the disadvantage the previous day of so 
many together, and we agreed to separate. Two parties were formed, and 
though nothing was said, it was perfectly understood that each was to try 
to kill the most deer. The first deer my party started was an old buck, 
which dashed out to H., who was driving, in the deep bend of a bay—P. 
and I, Cor, were guarding the mouth of it. H. fired a long shot, and the 
deer seemed to go off untouched; he was coming directly towards me; the 
thought passed through my mind, “ you are mine,” my nerves were ting- 
ling with the excitement. When within one hundred and fifty yards he 
stopped; at the same moment I heard a noise behind, and on looking 
around I discovered two youngsters dashing up on horseback; the thing 
was out—the deer turned, and dividing the distance between P. and H., 
got off clear. I waited a moment to hear which way the dogs would carry 
him, and found them bearing down a large hammock. I sprang on my 
good horse, and he bore me gallantly ; after skirting the hammock for about 
a mile I had fairly headed the dogs, and found they were coming straight 
to*me. To jump off of my horse and tie him fast to a sapling was the 
work of an instant; running about sixty yards, I found myself opposite a 
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In spite { the probability of more rain, and the certainty of wet grass and 
dam) blankets, we slept soundly and well. That night should be marked 
with a white stone ia our camping experience, for the fire lasted until 


- next morning when day broke, found the most of us afoot and stir- 
read it was still heavy and dull; no bright ray of the sun pierced 
_ den clends to light up the misty scene; still, every one was in high 
- at Our prospects for sport. Fun and frolic was as rife at that early 
j 's ney could have been at the “ wee hours ayont the twal,” after oys- 
ersand champagne. ** Who the deuce has taken my boots?” sang out S., 
© trom a roll of blankets, (that had made him look like a sleeping 
year,) and shook himself, to see that all was right. ‘* Those must 
veen yours,” answered P., ‘which I threw across the fire at the con- 
fou. .ed dogs—which were sucking J.’s eggs;” he added aftera pause—S. 
| to go for them, when finding the grass wet and having a salutary 
(he horrors of pulling oa a boot over a wet stocking, he preferred 
ver the ashes, the circle of the fire having diminished much during 
t; after making the first step, he emulated Camilla herself (ye gods! 
Cuarey S. and Camilla!) inthe lightness and rapidity of his transit— 
‘ ier, said he, with as grave a face as if he was writing an epitaph, 
>r, tread lightly over these ashes!’ There were live embers under 
ht covering of alkali. C. met with rather a startling incident, in its 
» wore a very large hunting-horn; on attempting to blow it fora 
ich Was missing, he failed; and on looking inside to see what ob- 
| it, he found a grourd-rattlesnake, which had quietly coiled itself up 
i it to get out ef the cold and wet. If ever you see anybody scared it was 
——— that d—d snake. 
iorses were duly cared for, the toddies taken, and breakfast discussed. 
e ready for the move to our hunting-camp, some five milesoff. <A 
he wagon had been in great demand towards the close of the previ- 
.y, but was now at a discount; the most excessive consideration was 
, apparently, for the comfort of others; self was forgotten. ‘ P., do 
seat; 1 have had it nearly all the way here, and | know you must 
sued with your yesterday's ride.” ‘* No, thank you, I could not 
i putting you to inconvenience.” <A stranger would have been puz- 
(30 an old hunter; he would have known that there was a positive 
of the dogs starting game, before we got half way to the camp, 
vas anything but desirable to be hampered with the wagon when the 
‘re up, and the dogs in full cry. 

untry in which we found ourselves was for the most part a barren 
iad; covered with wire-grass and palmetto, and dottea with fever- 
A pond, in our hunting parlance, does not necessarily imply the 
ce of water; for almost all of them are dry at certain seasons of the 
fa the low places of the pine-lands, ow.ng to the great degree of 
isture, a change of growth takes place, and insiead of the pine, wire-grass 
iimetto, we have the bay, gall-berry, tite and ferne. These form 
thickets, and are favorite resorts for the deer. They vary much in 
; when small and isolated, they are denominated pords; when large, 

y sometimes extend {or miles, they are known as days. 
iad hardly gone half a miie, when C. called out * where is Bellone ?” 
iny one could reply, she answered for herseif, from a bay we were 
; so perfectly was she depended upon, that every one Anew that the 
uci up at once; the other dogs barked in the trail, and the hunters 
| to various points. There are two trails; one is bearing across the 
ther down it; Bellone has the latter to herself; a moment more 
wild burst from the pack, tells that the deer are up; the hunters 
had time to get fairly in front of them, buta rapid dash to cut them 
<.ves two of them a chance to shoot; but it is too far; buck-shot is un- 
t five score yards, Old Bellone, meanwhile, throws up her head as 
ris of the guns reach her, but relying on herself she again sets to 
sie seems to say ** well, let them go it while they're young, [ll go 
Now she is lost to sight in the thick; hark! the deer is up; no 


ri! Over 


mistake the wp of an old buck. B. has caught one glimpse of him- 


ck as thought both barrels are discharged. ‘The deer is heard crash‘ 
cugh the bushes and then all is still; has he fallen ? or has he reached 
ae-iand? Bellone, in a moment proclaims the latter to be the fact; 
er peculiarly eager cry, tells of blood on the trail. We cannot cross 
y on horseback, and shall lose the deer. The country was so inter- 
y thicks, that it was impessible to follow the dogs, even had we been 


od, but the stiff pointed palmetto and the soft character of the soil, 
The | 
gs inade along run of it, and we were established in camp when they | 


us that in merey to our horses, we must not ride fast and far. 


cx tous. They were divided into two packs, one of which was 
- tied up; so as to have a tresh one for each day. It was noon before 


' other State have I seen the deer hunted as it is here; elsewhere 


fers are placed at stands, miles away from the dogs, and it frequent- | 
‘os that some of the standers, during a long day’s expectation, never | 


e ery of the pack; or, perhaps, it may so faintly reach them, that 
‘se ©.ceavor to distinguish it from the wind in the tree-tops is absolutely 


; and when Y u of the standers it is a cold- | - . ; : 
ven the deem: Sane 15m. Be en ; get out of it on the first chance.” “Agreed!” P. stopped about one hon- | pended upon one little dog at Windsor. 


dred and fifty yards from the extreme point, while I kept on a hundred | 


l Aw VUSINeSS,. 

‘moving slowly along, perhaps steps to listen for the dogs, and is shot 
vi ily and deliberately. 

‘cre, the hunters seattered along the edge of a thick wood, hear the first 

\ ofa hound; if they know the dogs, which they generally do, it is 

‘source of interest to recognise the voice of each, as in succession they take 

~ fall; and when the deer is jumped the excitement is intense: one 


‘st of the pack, a crashing of the undergrowth, and the deer is out | 


open pineland, going like ‘“‘ablue streak.” I never hunt a bay 
it thinking of the onc eatin of a young friend of mine, ‘* Great 

» Wasn't it quick work !” 
Goss were thrown into cover within a quarter of a mile of camp, 
‘Ir Cars were soon greeted by the voice of one of the dogs, soon assisted 
oers, 
*: he dashed out some seventy-five yards from H., who scored away at 
“, the deer was evidently hit, and I was about to start in pursuit, when, 
“. Surprise, there came the sharp crack of a rifle, fire also by H., and 
“er fell in his tracks. I could not understand it till I found that one 
oarrels of his gun was rifled. The buck was hang up and we went 
_ + Se ext deer got off untouched, though he fairly earned his life run- 
~ ‘Ne gauntlet past the line of hunters, at about one hundred yards—it 


Was 


Wir 


‘ho shot ber down, (he always does) of course—on running up to 
_'er, to his surprise, she jumped up and made off, to all appearance 
.Urts his second barrel again brought her down, but with a singular 
“ 'y of lite, she once more sprang off, and was shot through the head 
On our return to camp an enormous buck ran past A., at about forty 
both barrels snapped! Though remarkable for his equanimity, he 
barns 2 (© utter at intervals, for the next three days, “ if the d—d gun 
bias oY 3 es eyo we reached camp, we found that a. who had 
-) = Om us ; 
nied h: ’ rought in another buck, W., who aceompa- 
“4. ct also shot @ deer, but lost him in the thick, the dogs taking the 
*! others, that were started at the same time. 


yards 


Nas 


The wearied animal comes along far ahead of the cry, 


The trail was warm, and soon the deer was up—a noble | 


‘te a display of file-firing. Not long after this a fine doe dashed out | 





point of timber ; listening intently, Ifcould hear the deer crushing through 
| the bushes. Soon he sprang out of the thick and stopped to gaze—my 
horse was as still as if made of bronze, looking steadily at the deer, but 

being motionless was not observed. On came the deer, he must pass with- 
| in fifty yards of me; when at the nearest I fired and he went down; a mo- 
ment and he was on his feet again; my second barrel tells fatally, and the 
deer fell dead. My pleasure was somewhat marred by finding that H.’s 
shot had broken a fore leg, below the knee. 

The mort was sounded, and the hunters coming up we hung up the 
deer, tying 2 handkerchief to him to keep off the b izzards, (a fact all hun- 
ters should be aware of,) and pursued our sport. Soon we had another 
| deer up, which was killed by H., the rifle barrel again truly aimed. The 

next start was a yearling, which gave the dogs a long chase, they went out 
of hearing, and about the time we began to fear we had lost them we heard 
A.’s gun—he killed a deer, but it was some minutes betore we knew it was 
the same one our dogs were following; it must have been more than a mile 
| ahead of them; but the speed of a seared wolf and a yearling deer, is pro- 
| verbial. 
; 





We got back to camp with our three deer before the other party ; we had 
heard their guns at intervals, and we awaited their arrival with a great 
deal of interest. They came in, at last, bringing two deer. One of them, 

| which was killed by B., when separated from his party, that though a pow- 
| erful man, he could not put it on his horse, and so was obliged to break it 
|up. Toddies and punch were in requisition, and while discussing them 
| our horses were fed. The dogs were very tired, not being accustomed to a 
' palmetto country they were almost worn out. In the afternoon’s hunt three 
| more deer were killed, Cor’s luck following him in making him shoot a 
| broken-legged doe. Eight deer were brought to camp on the second day. 
| The night was a second edition of the previous one, on/y more so. 

Long before dawn the fine clear notes of a hunting horn were heard, fol- 
lowed by a cheering whoop from B., ‘‘ come fellows, it is a long way to 
the Econfina, and we must have an early start.” E.;as usual, struck in 
with ‘come brothers, arouse,” and we were soon afoot. Breakfast was 
despatched and we were prepared to set out before it was fairly light. The 
morning was bright and beautiful—as the sun rose in splendor, every blade 
of grass, every leaf of the undergrowth was studded with diamond-like 
dew-drops. The smoke of the camp fire was not lost to view, when a trail 
was struck by some of the dogs, which were skirting athick. But our 
horses had made so much noise in breaking through the palmettoes that the 
deer went out the other side. ‘‘ We must kill that deer,” shouted A., “ or 
/our hunt is spoiled; the dogs will break down in the long race they will 
| give it.” It was a beautiful sight, that dash of the hunters through the 
|open woods! Whichever way the eye turned a horseman could be de- 
| scried, riding gallantly to reach some point that pleased his fancy, taking 
'the chances of the game _ turning. 
deer would run, so that the object was to cover as much country as possible. 
When I drew up my horse to listen, faintly came to my ear the cry of the 
pack, and in the still morning air it could well be heard from afar. Hark ! 
they have turned and are bearing back. On! on! nearer and nearer they 

come ! the voices of favorite dogs can be recognised! The deer will cross 
this low ridge; but no! it nas turned down the bay, and some one else 
| will get the shot; “I will see it, however.” Taking care to follow a direc- 
‘tion that would not interfere with any of the hunters, | dashed to intersect 
the line of the chase—I halt some two hundred yards in rear of E., and the 
dogs are bearing directly for us; each moment [ expect to see the deer 
‘break through the narrow skirt of thick that intervenes between us and the 
| dogs; they are almost upon us, and still the deer does not show itself! 
| has it againturned? By heaven! the cry has ceased, and there is the bleat 
'of the deer! We dashed across the thick, and found the dogs fairly cover- 
ing their prey; it puzzled us much—the race had not been long enough to 
‘tire down the chase, and our dogs were not fleet enough to out-run it, how 
was it? On examination, we found (strange as it may appear) that the 
| deer, in making a leap, had missed its footing and broken its back! The 
| first case of the kind I have ever met with in hunting. There-was some- 
‘thing mystical in the next start: as one of the hunters passed a thicket a 
deer sprank up and dashed through the bushes, a load of buckshot was 
sent whirling after it. ‘What kind of adeer was it?” ‘A yearling.” 
The dogs broke in, and soon the reports of another gun were heard; as I 
galloped on I passed the last hunter who had fired—* Did you hit?” ‘The 
doe was too far, but I think I hit the yearling.” ‘* Were there two?” 
* Fes.” 
mediately after two more shots were fired by W. I found E. in anything 
but a good humor—“ will you believe it, Cor ? two does anda yearling ran 





yearling !” sang out W., who now came up, “by George, there were two 
| does and feo yearlings came to me from you.” By analogy, the dogs must 
have had at least twenty before them when they stopped. 


down into that point,” said I to P., ‘the hammock is so thick the deer will 








Journ may have disappeared, without ing to let freshen the 
pictures of sport in the. forest and of cestah ania joyment ty the comp-tre. 
5 4 the first few miles we all travelled the same road ; when we reached 
the er ling point, we halted to take a partingeup with our Madison friends 
under the shelter of a veteran live a. The rosy wine was poured into 
one capacious goblet, I mean the teddy was mixed in a quart tin cup, and 
as it was about to be put in circulation, M., with that fine vein of senti- 
ment, that runs through and enriches his sterner qualities, remarked, as he 
dropped a few leaves from the overhanging tree into the cup, “ May our 
friendship be ever fresh like these leaves, and like the tree from which F 
have gathered them, bid defiance to the storms of life!” It touched a re- 
sponsive chord in the hearts of all; we drank in silence. P. was in the 
act of saying, with some feeling, that “he would take the cup to his house 
and cherish it as a memento of the parting,” when he was interrupted by 
C., who felt ashamed that he should have yielded for a moment to senti- 
ment, with some ridiculing remark. P. instantly aimed an amicable (as 
the lawyers say of some suits) blow, which was promptly returned by C. ; 
P. parr:iel with the cup, which received adeep dent. “ See,” says P., 
‘ the cup of our parting has already served as a shield in danger !” ““That’s 
anew wrinkle inthe cup,” quietly observed M. 

We parted—the chain was broken—and we reached home in pieces of 
three or four links. Cor pr CHAssE. 

Quincy, Froxipa, Nov. 7th, 1945. 


THE ROYAL PLATE, KITCHEN GARDEN, DEER, DOGS, XK. 


The above are thus described by the editor of Smith’s Weekly Volume, 
who is now travelling in England :— 

After lunch, we went te visit the Queen’s new kitchen garden, near 
Frogmore ; Mr. Jesse’s station admitted us where strangers cannot other- 
wise penetrate. One hundred and sixty thousand dollars have lately 
been expended on this new garden for royalty ; the forcing houses are ex- 
tensive ; the glasses move by machinery like watch or clock work. We 
paced the superb graperies, pineries, peach and nectarine forcing-houses, 
and tasted fine specimens of the Queen’s fruits; the Chasselas grapes and 
Prince Albert strawberries were certainly never exceeded for excellence. 

On my observing that Dr. Brinckle, of Philadelphia, had solved that dif- 
ficult problem in which European gardeners had failed, of hybridising the 
Alpine strawberry with the large cultivated kinds, and thus producing a 
perpetual bearer, the head-gardener, Mr. Ingram, expressed the strongest 
interest ; said he had not succeeded in his various attempts, and begged 
that [ would endeavor to forward him a few plants, in order that he might 
serve the royal table with this delicious fruit at unseasonable periods. I 
have promised for my triend Dr. B , that the Queen shall be gratified ; she 
has already eaten canvass back ducks from America with gusto, from a par- 
cel sent over to the late Granville Penn, who forwarded a portion to his 
neighbor at Windsor. I little thought, when going to England, that I 
could suggest any novelty for the Queen’s table. By the frequency with 
which the subject was mentioned, I was impressed with its importance, 
and have written to Dr. Brinckle to induce him to fulfil my promise made 
in his name. 

* ~ * + * ~ 

From the library we went to the apartment called technically “* the gold 
room ;” it is this to which [ wish to call your attention. I surveyed it lei- 
surely, and I do not remember to have read a description of its contents, 
nor can I give even an outline of its various treasures ; I commenced tak- 
ing notes from the mouth of the custode, who with his various assistants is 
every day of the year fully employed in cleansing the plate, but he said it 
was contrary to orders to allow any notes to be taken. What memoranda 
[ did make, and what I remember accurately, I will state, trusting that my 
letter will not be opened, and I convicted of: treason. 

To begin; the whole collection is valued at (we/ve millions of dollars! 
There are glass cases like a silversmith’s shop, and behind the glass are the 
principal articles ; would you believe that I there saw a dinner service of 
silver gilt of the most gorgeous kind, presented by the merchants of Liver- 
pool, to the late William the Fourth, long before he was king, in reward 
for his advocacy of the slave trade? Believe it or not, there it is, with the 
iascription telling the tale. 

There is a salver of an immense size, made from the gold snuff boxes 
alone of George the Fourth—the lids and inscriptions curiously preserved 
on the surface in a kind of mosaic of gold; its value fifty thousand dollars. 
Then you may see near it Nell Gwynn’s bellows—the handles, nozzle, &c., 
of gold ! the golden peacock inlaid with diamonds and rubies from Delhi— 
not as large as a pheasant, but valued at one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars; the footstool of Tippoo Saib, a solid goldyglion with chrystal eyes, the 
value of its gold seventy-five thousand dollars ; George the Fourth’s cele- 
brated golden candelabra for a dinner table, valued at fifty thousand dollars, 
so heavy that two men are required to lift each. Piles upon piles of golden 
plates, sufficient to dine 2 hundred and fifty persons, with ample changes, 
were spread about or in the cleaner’s hands. 

If this enumeration does not satisfy your aching vision, we will ask the 
custode, who seems extremely anxious, in the midst of so much treasure, 





——— 





[t was altogether uncertain how the | 





Bang! bang! was heard still further on from E.’s gun, and im- | 


| ° - : rarde tg ] ae 6é Tv ; d » j 
Sager: . : within sixty yards of me and [ never touched a hair! wo does and a) 
i all regulated and were ready for a fair trial of our fortune and our | i y3 


and would evidently be glad to get rid of us, to opena long series of draw- 
ers. Here are 140 doz. each gold knives and forks of various patterns, of 
which he repeats the names ; as ** oak,” stag,” ‘‘ George the Third,” and so 
on. Another set of dressers !—what can they contain? Only 140 dozen 


i each of gold table and tea spoons, all arranged in the most perfect order. 


Take another walk up and down the room, with glass cases on tables in the 
middie, filled with gorgeous gold, and try to impress some form of taste 
more elegant than another. It is in vain—memory only carries away a con- 
fused idea of riches, such as must have cost poor underground laborers 
lives of toil, and sweat, and pain, to procure, merely to pamper wealth and 
royalty ; to do no good—to be alrs ost as useless aa it was in the mine, for it 
is rarely produced, and requires a host of human beings merely to keep it 
bright. 

A little conversation with this king of the gold-room informed us that it 
was a poor time to see the plate, because fifty chests were removed to be 
used by the Queen at Buckingham Palace! He said it was an awful thing 
to have to get the plate out for a state dinner, it was so heavy ; and the fre- 
quent changes made it a labor to the pages more onerous than the most over- 
tasked worker in iron. Mr. Jesse asked him if the recently inserted iron 
bars in a certain window had not relieved his mind from anxiety respecting 
robbers. He said it had: ‘* but you know,” added he, turning to me, “with 
go much plate, one could hardly sleep, when he knew one of the guards 
outside might be bribed at any time, the walls mounted, by means of lad- 
ders, and a great theft committed.” ; 

I could scarcely refrain from saying what I thought—that it would be a 
great blessing to many of the pocr of England and Ireland, if the metal 
was put in cirenlation. Here, they do not think its being otherwise used 
than as it is, would do any good. Even the radical Joseph Hume does not 
begrudge it, he says: ‘* Windsor and all its contents ; the whole nation !s 
prcud of it—proud to have it shown to foreign royalty, and to boast that no 
other nation on the globe can make such an exhibition.” [s it, or is it not, 
an empty boast? ; ; 

The royal pair have twelve thousand acres of land in all, appropriated to 
them and their deer—this is the quantity of land in the royal parks and 


The next deer was jumped in a pond far ahead of the main body of the | grounds. They have thirty thousand deer ranging these grounds ; land is 
hunters ; W. fired a long shot, but it went off unhurt and made straight for a | expensive, and there is not tov much of it. It is true thata few people are 
large hammock ; the dogs were besring off to our right. “ Let’s gallop | begging bread all about, but then thirty thousand deer are requisite for roy- 


al state. Many a poor creature in [reland would be glad of half that is ex- 


As dogs have been named, let us leave St. George’s Hall and the pictures 


| yardsfurther. The dogs, as I expected, turned and were coming straight | for the present, and take a snuff of the stables and kennels, and equestrian 


‘for us; presently the deer could be seen, bounding over the low bushes, | 


heading directly for me. ‘If he keeps his course I'll take it easy and 

shoot his head off,’ thought I. He came on within thirty steps of me and 
‘stopped ; he was covered by a tree; as [ was sure of him, whichever way 
/he turned, I waited for him. To my disappointment, [ heard P.’s gun on 
my left; the deer sprang high in the air and fell dead. P. had supposed | 
was farther down in the peint, and thinking he was nearer than I, had run 
down to cut it off. It is the courtesy of hunting, never to cut in, wilfully, 
in front of another. In spite of myself I was vexed for a moment, but 
' when I learned how it was, I felt some shame for not knowing P. better. 
|The next deer gave us some fine sport; it sou,ht shelter in a large pond, 


‘(of perhaps fiity acres, with the bushes as high as a man’s head) till the 
hunters had completely surrounded it; we could scarcely believe it was a 
deer ; its doublings were like those of a grey fox—down the centre and up 
the sides, was its policy. For a full haif hour the interest was well sustain- 
ed—for it was as likely to break out to one hunter as another; perhaps not 
one was there but felt at some moment perfectly certain that the deer was 
coming out to him. At last, pressed by the dogs, it broke cover and was 
handsomely knocked over by A. : 

We had to give up our intention of reaching the Econfina, as it was grow- 
ing late inthe day. On our return to camp, a doe was started and commenced 
playing before the dogs; B. was dashing to head °t, when it suddenly burst 
from the thick and bounded across his path; B.’s horse was in the gal- 
lop, but there was no time to stop him; the deer fell to the first barrel. 
This was our last deer. 

We reached camp and prepared for an early start for home next day. I 
observed that all was asleep at ar hour that nighi. Early next 
morning all was ready; there was really sadness in the thought that we 
were zbout to leave our camp, where we had so much enjoyed ourselves. 

never can pass an old hunting-camp of ours, though all traces of our so- 





alaces. 
4 An appropriation was recently made in Parliament of three hundred thou- 


sand dollars to rebuild these appurtenances, and accordingly they are luxu- 


riously large, neat, and airy. The rows of gray ponies—there are forty 
when the Queen is here—look sleek and comfortable, as if they knew what 
roval horse fare was. Among the horses ts a Java nag, about the height of 
one’s knee, presented to the Queen by some Eastern potentate. Several of 


the royal carriages are plain—such as you might drive in Philadelphia with- 
out exciting attention. 








Execution of Governor Wall.—The prisoner entered. He was death’s 
counterfeit—tall, shrivelled, and pale ; his soul shot so piercingly through 
the port-holes of his head, that the first glance nearly petrified me. I said 
in my heart, putting my pencil in my pocket, ‘* God forbid that I should 
disturb thy last moments.” His hands were clasped, and he was truly pe- 
nitent. After the yeoman had requested him to stand up, he pinioned him, 
as the Newgate phrase is, and tied the cord with so little feeling, that the 
Governor, who had not given the wretch the accustomed fee, observed, “You 
have tied me very tight;” upon which Dr. Ford ordered him to slacken the 
cord, upon which he did, but not without muttering. ** Thank you, Sir, 
said the Governor to the Doctor, “it is of litthke moment.” He then ob- 
served to the attendant who had just brought im an immense iron shovel 
full of coals to throw on the fire, “* Aye, in one hour that will be a blazing 
fire 2? then, turning to the Dector, questioned him: “* Dotell me sir,—I am 
informed I shall go down with great force; is it so?” After the construction 
and action of the machine had been explained, the Doctor questioned the 
Governor as to what kind of men he had at Goree,—‘* Sir,” he answered, 
“they sent me the very riff-raff.” The poor soul then joined the Doctor 
in prayer; and never did [ witness more contrition at any ser- 





me than re then evinced. Smith’s Book for a Rainy Day 
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~ EPITAPH..ON.AN.OLD. BACHELOR. ... 
is : 
pth NA ET ct 
With no one near to close his eyes, 
One day he died—and no onecared! — 
AN AMUSING LETTER. 

[n connexion with the above, we give the following epistle, which was 
enclosed in a blank envelope, to a “ tall, handsome bachelor” friend of ours 
(who shall be nametess,) in reply to a billet-doux he addressed to a charm- 
ing young demoiselle not a thousand miles hence! As the junior Editor 
is a married man—he will premise that he totally dissents from an endorse- 
ment of the last paragraph in this letter. If there are any matrimonial 
matters that are especially pleasing, they are them same “ night-caps— 
baby-cribs—flannels—hot cakes and buttermilk,” about which the crusty, 
fusty old bach’s know so Jittle!—[Jon. Ep.] 

“In reading your flaming rhapsody, I could hardly resist the impulse to 
cry, * fire !’—and I did actually run to the water tank with a vague purpose 
of plunging your red hot epistle into it. I am really alarmed to notice in 
you, such a tendency to combustion,—it grieves me to remark that, likea 
blind kittem, you are ready to rush into the fall blaze of woman’s charm3s— 
scorching the paws of your imagination until it can’t go straight. Women 
are perfect incendiaries—they kindle the coals in a fellow’s heart and set 
his passions on fire—they commit arson upon his imagination, and burn up 
his reason and judgment. 

‘‘] warn you to let the girls alone! They are unbroken fillies—taking 
the bits between their teeth—prancing and jumping backwards if you draw 
the reins too tightly—now on one side of the traces, then on the other, and 
finally upsetting a fellow’s apple-cart, breaking his peace, and spoiling his 
appetite. They are pullets, cackling, pluming their feathers, picking up 
the crumbs of flattery, crowding round the dough-dish of scandal, and in 
their old hen-hood clucking, laying the eggs of discord, hatching disturb- 
ances, picking at a man’s happiness, roosting upon his fortune, and making 
him look ridiculous) They are cats—now fiery, now affectionate, thea 
neither one thing nor another—aow purring, thea scratching—mousing af- 
ter men’s hearts —playing with him treacherously—aow holding him tight 
—then easing away upon him, making him think he shall get away from 
her, when she doesn’t mean that heshall, and, finally, munching and chaw- 
ing up his energy, vigor, fortune, ambition, hope, gumption, and other ne- 
cessaries, 

Puppis, caTervatim FEMIN ® incertis animis currunt— 
which beimg translated means, that small dogs, cats and women are very 
uncertain animals! 

‘* Again, I say, beware of women—don’t venture within the attraction of 
their gravitation—drive them out of your enclosure—put up the bars, and 
keep them on the other side of the fence. Keep your thoughts at home, and 
not let them be straying and wandering off after the feminine genders, 
Don’t let your mind go trotting off with Cupid on its back, for he will give 
it a hard sweat, and at last turn it out to graze in Venus’ cow- pasture, where 
there is confounded short feed and nothing to drink. Never fall in love if 
you can avoid it. I never saw a man addicted to it who didn’t have the 
liver-complaint, and it gives a man the dyspepsia—your lovers are never 
able to digest anything but moonshine. But the heart suffers most—love 
and jealousy are Siamese twins, as inseparable as Chang and Eng, and they 
play at foot-ball with the lover’s heart, which, between them both, palpi- 
tates, and bounds, and re-bounds, and quivers until it is entirely used up. 
Sheep have small hearts, and so do those men who let their hearts fry, and 
sizzle, and scorch upon the hotshvine of female beauty. When man fairly 
gets on the track after woman, his locomotive becomes unmanageable—it 
cannot be stopped or checked, and it at length runs him into Matrimony, 
which is the English for fauces dverni. And then it is too late for him to 
take the back track—he is within the walls and the gates are closed, and 
Death holds the keys, and to him must application be made for release. Ii 
you once get within these walls you are a prisonzr—not for hope, for your 
case is hopeless—not on parole, for you have given yourself up to the enemy 
—not of Cupid, for the little rascal deserts you in this dilemma—but you 
are a prisoner bound and condemned—bound with a cord, silken it may 
be, but galling—condemned to imprisonment for life in the matrimonial 
Sing Sing—with but little inelination to sing eitNer. 

‘‘ Again, I say, keep away from the women—say unto them—proeul, 
Don't put your head into matrimony, for there are a great many bees in that 
nive, and each one has asting—I have read an old saying that ‘‘ he that 
licks honey from thoras pays too dear for it,” and so a man who attempts to 
extract happiness from such thorns as dirty night-caps, bady cribs, yellow 
flannel, johnny cakes and buttermilk, get precious little honey, and pays 
dear for what he does get! Yours, truly, &c., ‘ 
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THE EMPRESS AND THE ACTRESS. 

Among the few actresses who have achieved a European reputation, 
Malle Contat was one of the mcst remarkable, no less for histrionic talent 
than for the brilliancy of her wit, and the amiability of her personal char- 
acter. The following pretty mot is related of her in connexion with the 
early portion of her career. The Queen Marie Antoin:tte hac a particular 
desire to see her in a certain charaeter—that of La Gouvernante—which 
she had never played, and which was in no respect suited either to her age 
at that time, (in 1789,) or to her style of acting. Moreover, the pees had 
been commanded to be played on the day following that on which the Queen 
had expressed her desire to see the character enacted by Mdlle Contat. 
She was, however, devotedly attached to the Queen, and, by almost incred - 
ible exertions, she was enabled to study and perform it withia the required 
time. On speaking afterwards of the difficulty she had overcome in accom- 
plishing this self-imposed task, shes i1:—** I did not know till now in what 
part of the human frame the memory is situated; but I have now learned 
that it is im the heart.” ; 

During the revolutionary strugzle which followed the death of Louis XVI’ 
Mdile Contat had been intimately connected with Madame Beauharaois,who 
much courted the society of celebrated artists and actors; and after she became 
the wife of the First Consul, and subsequently the Empress ot the Freach, 
the amiable Josephine still coatinued to receive them with a favor almost 
ainounting to her old friendship ; so much so, that she sometimes found her- 
self in embarrassing positions with the Emperor, from which she found it 
difficult to extrieate herself. The little history we are about to relate is one 
of the most amusing of them. ; 

One day in August, 1805, Mdlle Contat, who was a great favorite of the 
Empress, called to pay her Majesty a visit at the Palace of St. Cloud; and 
Josephine, on taking leave of her, asked her to come and breakfast with 
her the next morning. The request, of course, amounted to a cominand. 
On reflection, however, the next morning, Josephine felt that she had acted 
inconsiderately, knowing as she did, the importance the Emperor attached 
to the due observance of the etiquette of his court. She therefore consulted 
Madam de la Rochefaucault, one of her ladies in waiting, whom she re- 
xarded as oracular in these matters, as to how she should get out of the 
scrape of receiving an actress to breakfast with her, yet avoid that affront 
which her kindly nature forbade her to inflict on any one. Madam de la 
R chetaucault agreed that it was impossible her Majesty could fultil her 
evgigement, and declared that she saw no alternative but that of her Ma- 
jcsty being taken ill! Accordingly, her Majesty was ta‘cen ill immediate- 
ly; she had her breakfast sent up to her in bed, and Madame de la Rouche- 
faucault undertook to receive Mdlle Contat on her arrival, and explain to 
her the contretems which must prevent her from seeing the Empress. 

Ine shrewd artiste saw at once how matters stood, and immediately 
took her leave, and was returning to Paris in her carriage, when she was 
met by the Emperor, who was c>ming to St. Cloud, and who, on recognizing 
her, stopped his carriage, and spoke to her. 

An explanation of her erraid took place, and the cause of its being an 
abortive one. The Emperor, as Contat had done, saw through the affair im- 
medi :tely, and smiling significantly, he said to her—*‘ It appears, then, that 
I hive come in the very aick of time to fill the place of my wife. You 
came to breakfast with the Empress—you will, I hope, stay to breakfast 

With the Emperor.” 

(be invitation was not to be gainsaid, and Mdlle Contat returned to 
the Palace, where the breakfast was a most agreeable one, the Emperor play- 
‘he the amiable in the most fascinating manner. 

In the meantime the Empress and her Lady of Honor had heard of the 
~ ontre, and were not a little anxious as to the result, for they judged right- 

y Pin tne Emperor was aware of all that had passed. F 

- — bon - Mdlle Contat had taken her leave, the Emperor went to the 
follows: Josephine, and with his usual brusjuerie, addressed her as 
the aaa ae am, when one commits an error, it is always better to bear 
Pion Mille a. boldly, than to throw them upon others shoulders. The 
Qusteant pte rogee one which should have reminded you that Louis 
liere. ‘Lbappened.i a called upon to sit down to the table with Mo- 
error: bas roe salt Apc» instance, to arrive in time to repair your 
pied to adaiitof ite bein 8 you to observe that my time is teo much occu- 
people,” 8 employed in repaying debts incurred by other 
which never failed to touch Sepalene eee of Pann ns kay sum 
immechately, as hehad intended, remained at St. Cloud the whole day with 
his beloved and too loving wife; and when Mdlle Contat visited the Em- 
press some time she thanked her for having been the occasion 
of one of the happiest days of her life. 
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: , Brooklyn, October 21, 1845. 

I was present, though unintentionally, at the grand naval ball given 
about the 14th of December, 1812, by the citizens of Washington to Captain 
Stewart, in return for the one he had given to them a little previous on 
board his ship. The ball was held at Tomlinson’s Hotel, on Capitol Hill 
where I boarded; and being somewhat indisposed, I had retired to bed just 
as the ball opened. The music, and the regular vibration of the floor to the 
motion of the dance, kept me awake. I considered, as I was thus condemn. 
ed to suffer the evil of the ball, I might as well compensate myself by its 

tification. I arose, dressed myself, and entered the ball room. I found 
it well filled with the beauty and fashion of the place, and honored with 
the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Madison, and the heads of the departments 
among whom, was Paul Hamilton, the Secretary of the Navy, his lady and 
two handsome daughters. In the midst of our enjoyment, and about !] 
o’clock, a messenger came to the door and communicated some news secret- 
ly to the managers. They were then observed to whisper something to Mr 
Hamilton, who had a private conversation with the President. Immediate- 
ly it was buzzed about that a messenger had come and was Waiting below 
with the glad tidings of a signal victory of one of our ships, over one of the 
British with equal force. In a moment, and without the least noise or con- 
fusion, an arrangement was made by the managers, to give effect to the for- 
tunate co-incident. The Secretary’s impatience to run down stairs and 
meet his son, was restrained, and a delegation of three gentlemen were ap- 
pointed to wait on Mid. Hamilton and invite him up, with the trophy, of 
which he was the bearer—the flag of the Macedonian. An opening was 
left through the crowd of spectators, from the door to the back part of the 
room. Secretary Hamilton and his family were placed at the bottom of the 
passage, and in tront of the door, while the President and his ladv, with 
the members of the cabinet, were arranged on each side. A breathless si- 
lence prevailed. The ladies stood up on the back seats, between the co- 
lumns that supported the ceiling, the whole length of the room, gazing 
with intense interest atthe door. It may be mentioned, that Mid. Hamil- 
ton had been absent two years, and that he had escaped, by a miracle, 
from the conflagration of the Richmond Theatrethe winter before, breaking 
through the sash of one of the upper windows, and leaping to the ground, 
a distance of near 3) feet. At length the head of the procession entered 
the room, consisting of Mid. Hamilton, supported on each side by a mem- 
ber of the committee, followed by a train of gentlemen, having the cap- 
tured flag. Young Hamilton, seeing his parents waiting for his approach 
with outstretched arms, with modest demeanor, and accelerated steps, threw 
himself into the arms of his mother, who hid her face in his bosom, over- 
come by her feelings of silent joy: from thence he tore himself to grasp 
his father’s hand in a long and cordial shake, and ended by receiving and 
returning the enraptured embraces of his sisters. As soon as this highly 
dramatic scene was over, one sudden burst of huzzas resounded through the 
room. The flag was paraded, and raarched around the room to the tune of 
Hail Columbia—after which it was brought before Mrs. Madison and laid 
at her feet, but she did not tread on it, as some of the opposition papers 
alleged. You may well suppose that this new and unexpected feature in 
the ceremony, gave an increased zest to the entertainment, and that it went 
off with charming and enhanced gusto. Young Hamilton was a very hand- 
some officer, and invested as he was with the virgin honors of this creat 
naval victory, which dissolved the charm of British invincibility on the 
ocean, was the cynosure of all the fair eyes present; but he bore his tri- 
umphs and his honors meekly. He was promoted to a Lieutenantcy, and in 
that capacity was cut in two by achain shot, in the action of the President 
with the Endymion, or rather, a British squadron, off the coast of Rhode 
Island, a few months afterwards, while he was bravely discharging his duty 
under the gallant Decatur. “LeaMUEL SAWYER. | 


A REAL ENGLISH TAILOR. 


** Ne suter ultra crepidam.” 


0 the Editors of the New York 











About forty years ago, a young artisan, named Stulz, a native of a small 
town of Lehr, near Ortemberg, left his own country to * seek his fortune ” 
in England. Stulz wasa highly-gifted young man: he united to the pa- 
tience and sagacity of the Germans a certain acute shrewdness which is very 
seldom to be met with inthat country. The sharp or shrewd German is 
like the phlegmatic Southern : he has very good chances of success in what- 
ever he undertakes. Fortune thus must needs smile on the voung Stulz, 
who selected an occupation for which his fellow-countrymen have many 
qualifications : he became a tailor, first studying his craft under the best 
masters of the art, and afterwards taking to a small business, which suc- 
ceeded very fairly. Stulzin a short time found himself in affluence ; but 
that was not enough for him: mere mediocrity did not suit his ambitious 
aspirations: he indulged in visions of glory and opulence: he wished to 
become the first tailor in London! 

The customers of Stulz consisted of sma!! tradesmen, merchants’ assistants, 
and lawyers’ clerks ; but, whilst he did every justice to these plain and 
simple jobs, (which payed him well enough,) he felt that he was created to 
clothe persons of amuch higher rank. His very scissors trembled between 
his fingers when he thought of those brilliant equestrians who paraded the 
newest fashions in Hyde-park and in Regent-street. ‘‘ There,” he mused, 
is a business which renders a tailor both wealthy and illustrious !” Stulz had 
quite enough talent and genius to distinguish himself in those elevated 
spheres, but how was he to attain the wished-for eminence? There 
wag the rab! What was he to do to gain those elegant and magnifieent cus- 
tomers ? 

At that period the famous “‘ Beau” Brummel was the king of fashions, 
(as Mr. Hudscn is now the king of railroads,) the master and the modei of 
the youthful aristocracy of London. Brummel’s tailor ejuipped everybody 
who piqued himself upon possessing any claim to the title of ** an elegant 
man.” Stulz deeply coveted the situation of this fortunate tailor, whose 


, name, we believe, was Thomas Gilson. To dipossess Gilson of his proud 


position and to seat himself on the vacant throne—board—such was the 
lofty goal towards which he directed all the efforts of his patience, his sa- 
gacity, and his ingenious shrewness. 

Brummel had become his hero, the object of his attentive and indefatiga- 
ble worship. 
each succeeding evening found him seated on the benches of the Opera- 
house, in the attitude of deep study and earnest contemplation. His na- 


of his recollection were a wonderful assistance to him in this important task. 
Had he been a painter or a sculptor, he would have been able to construct, 
from memory, a portrait or a statue of the great man; as it was, he was a 
tailor, and he made him a coat,—a charming piece of work, for the comple- 
tion of which he exhausted all the resources of his ingeuuity and all the 
graces of his imagination. 

As soon as this chef-d’euvre was finished, Stulz repaired one morning to 
Brummel’s house, and, after having cooled his heels in the ante-chamber 
for three hours only, he at length obtained the honour of presenting him- 
self, coat in hand, to the great man himself. 

** Ah! ah!” exclaimed Brummel, “ That isa charming new coat! You 
are, [ presume, one of that rascal Gibson’s apprentices ?” 

“No, my lord,” replied Stulz, who hoped by this flattering title to win 
the favour of Brummel. 

« I beg your pardon,” rejoined the king of fashion, smiling, ‘* you are, 
without doubt, the partner of that worthy fellow, Gilson?” ~ 

‘Neither, my lord. I am a tailor, as yet but little known, who expects 
to derive his fame from you, and who comes to present for your acceptance 
asample of his talent.” 

“* Very sorry, my friend, but I can do nothing for you. What would Gil- 
son say if he found out that I had worn a coat not made by himself? It 
would cause acomplete rupture between us !” 

‘* Observe, my lord, that this coat becomes you admirably.” 

me True, true, and it is the more astonishing as you never took my mea- 
sure. 

** I took your lordship’s measure from the statue of Antinous.” 

“Oh! oh! a little flattery, eh ? I am not displeased at the compliment ; 
I willingly accept the merited tribute, and return itin kind. Your coat is 


no matter, I cannot wear it, on Gilson’s account.” 

** Gilson could not make one like it. He is growing old and falling into 
mere routine: but I, my lord, am young. I feel inspired with the sacred 
fire ; and, with a hero like you, I shall be enabled to introduce the most 
extensive innovations.” 

‘* Very likely, butcommon honesty forbids me to break with Gilson. 
Consider that he has clothed me, gratis, for the last ten years !” 

‘* He finds it answer his purpose, and the merit is, therefore, not very 
great.” 

‘* He never fails, however, to extol it every time that he is favoured with 
an audience.” 

“The impertinent scoundrel! When he is still your debtor all the 
while ! As to me, I should conduct my business with much more conscien- 
tiousness. Pray, my lord, do me the favour to keep my coat. I will re- 
turn to-morrow to receive your definitive answer.” 

Everybody knows that Brummel has been celebrated for excessive deli- 
cacy. Destitute altogether of i t fortune, he profitted by his posi- 





tion in society. His extravagant way of living cost him nothing whatever ; 


llth titania tends Sti Me Pe ee 


his tradestien and purveyors were too glad'to supply him with his luxurics 
gratis, in order to be rendered fashionable by means of his patronage. 
Stulz was not ignorant of this circumstance, so favourable to his plans; and, 
by a very simple calculation, the clever German tailor had come to the con- 


clusion that he might possibly triumph over Gilson by displaying greater 





generosity than he ; and, accordingly, in one of the pockets of the new coat 
which he had left with Brummel, Master Stulz had deposited a bank-note 
of £100 sterling. ; 

The next day he boldly returned tothe palace of the king of fashion. 
Brummel gave him a most gracious reception, and introduced the subject 
with perfect a plomd, or, rather, with the most barefaced impudence. «| 
have examined your coat,” he said, “ and find it uarivalled: the trimming, 
especially, appears to me very appropriate.” 

“ Delighted to have your approbation, my lord.” 

** As you said yesterday, Gilson is getting decidedly old : he has no new 
ideas. He could never have imagined, for a moment, this new trimming. 
But tell me, Stulz, are you in the habit of thus trimming all the coats that you 
make ?”” 

*« Not all: only those that I shall have the honour of making for your- 
self, my lord.” 

‘Indeed! Are you aware that I wear out 2 great many coats ”” 

“I will supply you every month with one which shall be trimmed like 
this. Astothe other clothes you may require, I shall leave them to 
your own discretion, and charge the same price for them as my predeces- 
sor.” 

“« Very good, I accept your offers on the spot. Henceforth you are my 
tailor, and I promise you the patronage of all my subjects.” 

In fine, John Gilson was dethroned, and Stulz established himself at the 
west end in a most splendid style. All the nobility and gentry flocked to 
his shoo; he had the finest and most valuable custom of London ; his for- 
tune increased rapidly, and he never failed to supply Brummel every month 
with one of his magic coats, trimmed with a £100 bank-note, as before. 
This constituted an annual outlay of 30,000 francs, (£1,299,) exclusive 
of the clothes, &¢., supplied gratis, which amounted to, at least, an equal 
sum. 

This was not the only ingenious device which marked the career of Stulz. 
Phe royalty of fashion is, like other dynasties, subject to revolutions ; and, 
at length, Brummel, having rained himself by his extravagance, found him- 
self compelled to abdicate his throne at the west end of London, and to 
leave England altogether, in order to escape from the clutches of his credi- 
tors. Stulz, with all diplomatic art of a statesman, manage! to bend to 
circumstances, and contrived to preserve during the new reign the favour 
which he had enjoyed under the fallen dynasty. The prince who had suc- 
ceeded Brummel was a young nobleman belonging to one of the first fami- 
lies of England. He would not, of course, have tolerated for an instant the 
deposit of bank-notes in his coat pockets ; and on no consideration what- 
ever would he have imposed conditions on his tailor, or deigned to accept 
from him the privilege of not paying his bill. 

It is true, however, that the bills never were paid, which amounted pre- 
cisely to the same thing. 

Unluckily, the example set by the king of fashion was followed by 
A imerous imitators, and Stulz found himselfthe creditor of many youthful 
scions of the aristocracy for very considerable sums of money, the more 
or less probable recovery of which was adjourned to remote periods which 
utterly vanished in the darkness of a doubd'ful future. The abuse became 
threateninz, and it was absolutely necessary to put a stop to it. To 
effect this “* consummation so devoutly to be wished ” Stulz, never ata 
loss, devised an expedient which his fertile imagination speedily furnished 
him. 

One mroning the following paragraph appeared in one of the best accre- 
dited newspapers of the metropolis :— 

‘‘Immediately previous to the departure for Bath of Lord C , (the name 
of the king of fashion was written in all letters,) he commanded a variety 
of clothes of the newest fashion, and, at the same time, ordered the payment 
of his tailor’s bill. It is now quite the fashion amongst our elegans to set- 
tle their accounts before leaving town for the watering place:.” 

According to the customs of English society, this article possessed no pe- 
culiarity whatever ; the English press publishes every day many still more 
insignificant ; but it excited the surprise of Lord © in the greatest de- 
gree, and he instantly sent for Stalz. 

“What is the meaning of this paragraph ?” demanded the “ lion” of his 
tailor, at the same time handing him the paper. i 

‘‘ It merely means that I am paid,” replied Stulz, with his admirable Ger- 
man sang froid. 

‘«‘ Paid | could my steward have possibly dared to pay your bill without 
my authorization ?” : 

‘* No, my Lord your steward is incapable of betraying to so infamous an 
extent the confidence you repose in him.” 

‘* Explain to me, then, this incomprehensible enigma.” sw pith 

‘‘ | hardly know what toreply, my lord ; but as a newspaper is infallible, 
this paragraph is as good as a receipt for your bill.” 

«* What is that, sir ? I am very willing to remain your debtor the whole of 
my life ; but, to take a receipt without having paid the money! Do you 
really imagine that [ am a Brummel ” 

«God forbid, my lord ! it was never my intention to wound your delica- 
cy : it is merely an innocent device that cannot possibly injure you, but will 
be very profitable tome. I remain your creditorstill, that is agreed ; but 
all the world will believe that you have paid me. What is that to you ? 
This trait of originality will not injure you, whilst all our young dashing fel- 
lows will hasten, according to custom, to follow your example ; in short, 
they will pay their bills, and that was precisely my object when I took the 
liberty of using your magical name, in order to found on it an appeal to their 
purses.” ; . 

The successor of Beau Brummel was a real prince, and he forgave Stulz 
immediately. The stratagem succeeded to his admiration, all S ulz’s cus- 
tomers cashed up, and from that moment it was always a rule (a golden one, 
by-the-by) to pay the tailor’s bill before leaving London for Bath. ; 

" After having realized a colossal fortune of 12,000,000 frances, Stulz retired 
from trade, and gave up his establishment to a nephew who bears his name. 
He then became desirous of visiting the place of his birth, and returned, 











He waylaid him every day on his route to the grand mall, and 


tural penetration, the correctness of his glance, and the unerring sureness | 


exquisite : such originality in the cut, and such grace inthe details! But, | 


seven or eight years ago., to the little towa of Lahr. The Grand Duke of 
Baden, who was anxious to retain this immense fortune in the country, pro- 
| posed to Stulz that he should pnrchase the domain of Ortenburg, which hap- 
| pened at the time to he offered for sale, rebuild the chateau, and assume the 
name of the manor with the title of baron. 
The tailor would have found himself in the foremost rank of the nobility 
of the province. His vanity urged him to accept this offer; his prudence 
couaselled him to have nothing to do with it; and, whilst he was hesitating, 
the domain of Ortenburg was bought by a Russian, M. de Berkhotz, who 
has since magnificently rebuilt the chateau and restored it to its primitive 
appearance at the time of the crusades, when it belonged to one ot the po- 
tentates of the country. Tailor Stulz, more medest, contented himself with 
founding an hospital, and died a short time after the accomplishment of that 
| pious work. The inhabitants of the district have since erected a monument 
‘to his memory. The nephew of Stulz, continuing to enjoy the good for- 
| tunes of his house, has already amassed a fortune equal to that of his late 
uncle ; and has founded, like him, an hospital for the old and destitute 
journeymen tailors of London. It is hoped that he will go and ent his days 
in his native town ; for there still remain, in the environs of Lahr, several 
feudal manors for revival and reconstruction, and Stulz the nephew, will 
perhaps condescend to accept the brevet of baron, which the Grand Duke of 
Baden not will fail to place at his disposal. From the Siecle, Paris paper. 4 


AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
Romeg, October, 1845. 


You would perhaps like to bear what the American artists on the continent 
are doing I met with Leutze at Dusseldorf. After a sojourn of some days in 
Holland, in which I was obliged to talk to the Dutchmen in German, and get 
my answers in Datch, without a dim apprehension of each others meaning, as 
you may suppose on both sides; after being smoked through like a herring, 
with the fames of bad tobacco in the railway, and in the diligence which took 
us over the long and mountainous road on the plains of the Rhine between 
Amheim and Dusseldorf—after dodging as well as we were able, the English 
travellers, the most disagreeable of the travelling tribe who swarm along the 
Rhine in the summer season, it was a refreshment to stop a day at Dusseldorf 
and take breath, and meet an American face or two. We found Leutze engaged 
upon a picture, the subject of which is John Knox reproving Queen Mary. It 
promises to be a capital work. The stern gravity of Knox, the embarrassment 
of the Queen, and the scorn with which the French damsels of her court regard 
the saucy reformer, are extremely well expressed, and tell the story impres- 
sively 

At Dusseldorf, which is the residence of so many eminent painters, we ex- 
pected to find some collection, or at least some of the best specimens, of the 
works of the modern German school. It was not so, however—fine pictures 
are painted at Dusseldorf, but they are immediately carried elsewhere. We 
visited the stadio of Schrotter—a man with humour in every line of his face, 
who had nothing to show us but a sketch, just prepared for the easel, of the 
scene in Goethe’s Faust, where Mephistophiles, in Kuerbach'’s Cellar, bores 
the edge of the table with a gimelet, and a stream of champaign gushes out. 
Kobler. an eminent artist, allowed us to see a clever painting on his easel, in a 
state of considerable forwardness, representing the rejeicings of the Hebrew 
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—— Sinan 
maidens at the vietory of David over Goliah. At Lessing’s—a painter whose 
name stands in the first rank, and whom we did not find at home—we saw a 
skeich on which he was engaged. representing the burning of John Huss; yet 
it was bot a sketch—a painting in embryo. : 

Bot { am wandering from the American artists. At Cologne, whither we 
we were accompanied by Lentze, he procured us the sight of his picture of 
Columbus before the council of Salamanca, one of his best. Leutze ranks 
high iu Germany, as a yeung man of promise, devoting himself with great en- 
ervy and earnestness to his art. an , 

At Florence we found Greenough just returned from a years residence at 
Grafenberg, whence he has brought back his wife, a patient of Priessnitz and 
the water care, in flogid health. He is now applying himself to the completion 
of the group which ‘he has engaged to execute for the capitol et W ashington. 
I: represents an American settler, an athletic man, in a hunting shirt and cap, 
a graceful garb, by the way, rescuing a female and her infant from a savage 
who bas just raised his tomahawk to murder them Part of the group, the 
hunter and the Indians, is already in marble, and certainly the effect is wonder- 


fally fine and noble. The hunter has approached his enemy unexpectedly from 
behind, and grasped both his arms, holding them back, in such a manne; that 
he hus no command of their muscles, even for the purpose of freeing himseif 
Besides the particular incident represented by the group, it may pass for an 


image of the aboriginal race of America overpowered and rendered help!ess by 
the white man. Greenough’s statue of Washington is not as popular among 
the Americans as it deserves tobe ; but the work on which he is now engaged 
[ am very sure will meet with a different reception. 

In e letter from London, I spoke of the beautiful figure of the Greek slave, 
by Powers. At Florence I saw in his studio the original model, from which 
his workinen were cutting two copies in marble. At the same place I saw his 
Proserj.ne, an ideal bust of great s«eetness and beauty, the fair chest swelling 
,t from a circle of leaves of the acanthus About this also the workmen were 
pusy, and [ learned that seven copies of it had been recently ordered from the 
hind of the artist Bv its side stood the unfinished statue of Eve, with the 
fatal apple in her band, an earlier work, which the world has just begun to ad- 

‘e. I find that connoiseurs are divided in opinion concerning the merit of 
Powers a8 a sculptor. 

A|! allow him the highest degree of skill in execution, but some deny that 
he has shown equal ability in bis conception. ‘ He is confessedly,” said one of 
them to me, “ the greatest sculptor of busts in the world—equal, in fact, to any 
that the world ever saw ; the finest heads of antiquity are not of a higher order 
than his.” He then went on to express his regret that Powers had not con- 
fined his labours to a department in which he was so pre-eminent. I have heard 
that Powers, who possesses great mechanical skill, has devised several methods 
f his own for giving precision and perfection to the execution of his works 
t may be that my unlearned eyes are dazzled by this perfection, but really I 


| off with the cursory 


| gardliness !"—* Premature death !"—' Heaven's first blessing—health !’— 


| cretary, dispenser, and footman carried their point. The Jew was bullied out 





cannot jmagine anything more beautiful of its kind than his statue of the Greek 
s. ave. 

Gray is at this moment in Florence, though he is soon coming to Rome. He 
has made some copies from Titian, one of which I saw. It was a Madonna 
ind child, in which the original painting was rendered with al! the fidelity of a 
mirror. So indisputably was it a Ti:ian, and so free from the stiffness of a | 
copy, that, as I looked at it, I folly sympathised with the satisfaction expressed | 
iy the artist at having attamned the method of giving with ease the pec. liarity 

‘ colouring which belongs to Titian’s pictures 

An American landscape painier of high merit is G. L. Brown, now residing 
it Florence. He possesses great knowledge of detail, which he knows how to 
keep in its place, subduing it, and rendering it subservient to the general effect 
[ saw in his studio two or three pictures, in which I admired his skill! in copy- 
ug the various forms of foliage and other objects, nor was I less pleased to see 
that he was not content with this sort of merit, but, in going back from the 
foreground, had the art of passing into that appearance of an infinity of forms 
ind outlines which the eye meets with in nature. I could not help regretting 
that one who copied nature so well, should not prefer to represent her as she 
\ppears in our own fresh and glorious Jand, instead of living in Italy and paint- 
g ltalian landscapes. 

To refer again to foreign artist—before I left Florence [ visited the annual 

.xhibition which had been opened inthe Academy of the Fine Arts. There | 
were one one or landscapes remiuding me somewhat of Cole's manner, but 

greatly inferior, and one ortwo good portraits, and two or three ind:fferent | 

historical pictures. The rest appeared to me decidedly bad—wretched land- | 
scapes, portraits, some of which were absolutely hideous, and stiff, ill-colored 
ind full of grimace. 

Here at Rome, we have an American sculptor of great ability, Henry K. , 
Brown, who is just beginning io ve iained about 

‘Rath gleaning in the field of Boaz, of which the model has been ready for 
some months, and is also modelling a figure of Rebecca at the Well. When 
[ first saw his Ruth I was greatly struck with it, but after visiting the studies 
of Wyatt and Gibson, and observing their sleek imitations of the Grecian art, 
their learned and faultless statues, nymphs or goddesses or gods of the Greek 
mythology, it was with infinite pleasure that my eyes rested again on the figure | 
and face of Ruth, perhaps not interivr in perfection of form, but certainiy im- | 
bued with a deep human feeling which I found not in their elaborate works. 
the artist has chosen the moment in which Rath is addressed by Boaz as she 
stands among the gleaners. He quoted to me the lines of Keats, onthe song 
of the nightingale— 

** Perchance the self same song that found a path 
To the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien's corn.” 


She is not in tears, but her aspect is that of one who listens in sadness ; her 
eyes are cast Cown, and her thoughts are of the home of her youth, in the land 
of Moab. Over her left arm hangsa handful of ears of wheat, which she has 
gathered from the ground, and her right rests on the drapery about her busom. 
Nothing can be more graceful than her attitude or more expressive of melan- 
choly sweetness and modesty that her pbysiognomy. One of the copies which 
the artist was executing—there were two of them—is designed fora gentleman 
in Albany. Brown will shortly, or I am greatly mistaken, achieve a high rep- 
utation among the sculptors of the time. 
Rosseter, an American painter, who has passed six years in Italy, is engaged 

on a large picture, the subject of which is taken from the same portion of 
Scripture history, and which is intended for the gallery of an American gentle- 
man. Jt represents Naomi with her two daughters in-law, when ‘* Orpah kissed 
her, but Ruth clave unto her” The principal figures are those of tne Hebrew 
matron and Ruth, who have made their simple preparations fer their journey to 
the land of Israel, while Orpah is turning sorrowfully away to join a caravan of 
her country people. This group is well composed, and there is a fine effect of 
the rays of the rising sun.on the mountainsand rocks of Moab 

At the studio of Lang, a Philadelphia artist, I saw two agreeable pictures, 
one of which represents a young woman whom her attendants and companions 
are arraying for her ridal. As a companion piece to this, but not yet finished 
he had upon the easel a picture of a beautiful girl, decked for espousals of a 
different kind, about to take the veil, and kneeling in the midst ofa crowd of 
riends and priests, while one of them is cutting off her glossy and flowing hair. 
Hoth pictures are designed for a Bost on gentleman, but a duplicate of the first 
nas already been pa nted for the King Wirtemberg.—Erening Post. 


THE BITER BIT. 


BY THE GAOL CHAPLAIN. 


Oid Lazarus, in the meantime, felt extremely ill at ease as he pon- 
vered over the interview just concluded. It was clear Mr. Delhunty thought 
Julavourably of his case: and it was equally clear he should not get his medi- 
cines gratis. As for a Plymouth medical attendant, the expense of such an 
*ppendage would ruin him. In an unsettled and melancholy mood he took up 
‘o divert his thoughts a London paper. An advertisement caught bis eye, 
stating that the celebrated Dr. M. Baillie saw patients every day at No. 2, 
Great George Street, Montagu Square, from nine o'clock till twelve ; that he 

had veen invariably successful in dyspeptic cases; and that his fee was onl 
halt 4 guinea. The name struck the Jew forcibly. It was, he well-recollected, 
“at of the distinguished man to whose care the life of the sovereign was en- 
‘Fusted ; and who was from time to time in attendance on the various members: 
of the royal family. Who so qualified to give an opinion on his case? And 
‘Len—the last, but by no means the least, attractive feature in the affair—the 
inoderate fee! Without giving himself further time for reflection, Mr. Lazarus 
nastened up to London, and on the very morning of his arrival proceeded to 
-\o. 2, Great George Street. The house was small, but respectable in appear- 
re He was received by a male attendant, who demanded his name, and 
Pee pe Considerable form ushered him into a waiting-room, where several 
rt Pe ghastly-looking beings were seated impatiently expecting their turn 
pal lence. Lamech’s name was called at last. He was shown up stairs, 
wh introduced into the presence of an elderly and grave looking personage, 
me seeaae with a broad Seotch accent, and assured bis patient he would attend 
- /im—but that he was much pressed for time, and had only a few seconds to 
ene Lamech commenced his catalogue of symptoms; the doctor listened 
rey few ; and then telling him that his case was secious; that it was a 
Nese’ ene he (Mr. Lazarus) had fallen into his (Dr. Baillie’s) 
the res: i os had any further delay taken place he would not have answered for 
ult’; that he happily had a medicine by him which would geseiaaly pews 





+ # * 





the peculiar g v : ; 

J ymptoms of Mr. Lazarus’ complaint, oronigens submissive 

the fee ve Pres oA of his private secretary, who, he remarked, ‘* would receive 
» «nd hand over to him his medicine.” The doctor then bowed himself | 


observation that he must “ hasten to his appointment with } 
the Dake of Devonshire, and then proceed onwards to Kew Palace to prescribe 
for the Princess Augusta.” The Jew, with exemplary patience, waited further | 
orders for three-quarters of an hour, when the private secretary appeared bear- 
ing three very small packages which he presented with great courtesy to La- | 
mech, requested his close attention to the directions written on the labels, and | 
hinted ke was Dr Baillie’s debtor for two pounds twelve and sixpence 

Mr. Lazarus jumped upon his legs and roared at the top of his voice that the 
advertisement stated the fee to be neither more nor less than a half-guinea. 
The secretary bowed, pointed expressively to the three little mysterious pack- 
ages, and deigned only to repeat, — 

. Two pounds twelve and sixpence !”” 

. il never pay it !” cried the Jew frantically —“ never! nothing shal! make 
me. 

This determination, so unequivocally expressed, brought other parties into 
the consulting-room. The dispenser, a stout, burly, pugilistic-looking person- 
age ran in, followed by James the door-porter, both eager to maintain their ab- 
sent master's rights. 

‘* Most ungentlemanly conduet !” said one. 

‘We are accustomed to no such scenes in this house!” cried another. 

‘Such attention as Dr. Baillie has givea to the case!”’ observed the dispen- 
ser ; ‘‘and then to raise a squabble about the fee !” 

And thus the changes were rungin Lamech'sears ‘‘ Ingratitude !"—* Nig- 


‘Dr. Baillie’s skill '"—* Her Majesty Queen Charlotte !’’ In a word, the se- 
of his money. 

As soon as he reached the street, somewhat out of breath and uncommonly 
chagrined, he began to suspect that he had been hoaxed; and this suspicion 
deepened into certainty, when on his reaching a first rate chemist, to whom he 
was personally known, in Piccadilly, he asked if he could put him in the way 
of seeing Dr. Matthew Baillie. ; 

“ The great Dr. Baillie you meant’ The Jew nodded. “ The Court phy 
sician'’’ another gesture of assent. ‘ He is attending some foreigner of dis- 
tinction at Eseudier’s Hotel; and generally visits him about four o’clock. If 
time is not an object to you, and you can wait till that hour, you wil! be sure to 
see him. He generally leaves his carriage at the top of Dover Street, and 
walks to the hotel opposite. I will point him out to you ; as to his appearance 
you will be disappoiuted ; there is nothing striking in his person, gait, or man- 
ner. 

‘I have my reasons for wishing to see him, if only for five seconds,’’ was 
Lamech's ready reply. He ground his teeth for vexation while he made it 


door opened for the exit of a tall, 





The hour drew on, was completed, passed away without bringing before the 
Jew’s aching eyes the distinguished Médecin whom they suught' At length a 
dark green chariot, handsomely appointed, rattled up. The chemist glanced 
towards it, and was satisfied. ‘ 

‘Follow me!"’ cried he to the worn-out Lazaros, “ and quickly. The steps 
at Escudier's will enable us to command a view of both the inmates of that 
carriage: press on, for ductors drive rapidly.” 


Pauting, and heated alike from vexation and overspeed the Jew mounted the 


| steps of the hotel but slowly, vet in time to gain athorvugh survey of both | 
gentlemen. who, having alighted from their carriage, passed with dignified and tee 

¥ /him ; and, without a syllable of acknowledgment or acquiescence, he strode 
| away. 


deliberate step through the door which led to more than one suite of private 
apartments connected with the building. The first was in person tai! and thin, 
with a countenance bearing slight impress of mind, but extreme suavity He | 
replied to some observation of his companion as they ascended the ste; 
gether; and his air, his smile. his bow. one and al! gave you the idea of a per- 
son whose gemeanour, uniformly, was characterized by the most polished ur- 
banity. 

‘‘Ho! ho!’’ cried the chemist, whose knowledge of all matters appertaining 
to the medica! world seemed intuitive—*'a consultation, eh! The peril, then, 
is imminent. Humph! and here comes our sedative friend from Spring-Gar- | 
dens. That is Dr. Maton, the Queen's phvsician So much for tact and man- | 


; ¢ 
IS bO- 


‘ner! He owes his introduction into the Court circle to the Princess Elizabeth's | 
_love of plants and bis own knowledge of botany. 


Her Royal Highness was | 
forming an herbarium, and he was able to forward her a perfect specimen of | 


some rare lichen, for which she had been long and vainly searching. This! ) 


happy hit ‘led on to fortune.’ With Queen Charlotte he is an especia! favour- 
ite; plays quadrille with the poverty stricken old lady ; and—aiiays loses ! 
Her Majesty is partial to a pool at quadrille, and is particular about having at 
her table only first-rate players. Dr.Matonisone And yet he always manages 
when the Queen is his antagonist to lose, and heavily. Capital isn't it! No 
thing like tact! With nineteen pecple out of twenty it will usurp the honours 
of talent. Now stare your best: this to the left is the cautious, grave, and 
money-making Scotchman,” continued he, as Dr. Baillie slowly moved on his 
way. He was denouncing some party's want of punctuality which had de- 
ranged al! his appointments for the morning. He spoke with a strong Scotch 
accent—marvelluusly strong, when there is taken into account the period which 
had elapsed since he quitted Scotland, and the circle of society in which he 
moved,—‘*I keep na mon waiting: time ts siller.”’ 

“ That Dr. Baillie!” cried Lazarus, as the grave, thoughtful douce looking 
man ‘‘ went his ways." 

“The great medical authority in this country,” responded the other. 

“Dr. Matthew Baillie, I mean,” persisted the Jew, pettishly ; ** the King's 
physician; the leader among the faculty?” 

‘There he ambles,” was the chemist's cool rejoinder. 

‘** Duped—grossly duped!" groaned the Jew: and then he relieved his over- 
burdened spirit by detailing to his knowing acquaintance his adventure of the 
morning. Peals of laughter succeeded the avowal. His companion enjoyed 
his discomfiture 

‘Rare fun!” exclaimed he, during one of the intervals of his mirth — 
“What! dupe you, Mr. Lazarus? Mystify the most knowing head in Ply- 
mouth? Capital! The rarity of being cheated must make this occurrence 
doubly agreeable to you. And so the sham Simon Pure prescribed for you ! 
And valued his opinion on your case at no less than two pounds twelve and 
sixpence! We Londoners imagined that the George Street bubble had burst 
long since. Months ago the whole affair was blown upon. But that you shouid 
swell the list of victime is com.cal. Ha! ha! ha! ‘Two pounds twelve and 
sixpence! why you'll never survive the loss?” 

“I’m not quite clear that it zs a loss,” said Lamech, sullenly. The banter 
of his chemical friend had irritated him, and he s}unk moodily away, but rot to 
rest. A thousand schemes presented themselves as he tossed on his uneasy 
pillow. One he selected as unexceptionable and safe ; and having resolved on 
his line of revenge, dozed uneasily till daybreak. At an early hour the Jew 
was stirring; and before eight had taken up his post of observation in Great 
George Street. About nine some dismal, parti coloured, bilious beings might 
be seen crawling up the steps of No 2 That they required medica! aid none 
could scan their variegated visage and gainsay ; that this aid should be afforded 
by the pseudo Dr. Baillie, Lazarus was bent on preventing. Deeming an in- 
trodection wholly superfluous, he boldly accosted each invalid as he or she 
paused at the door of No 2; explained the farce going on within; dwelt on 
the extortion practised ; related how he had been subsidized, for a single inter- 
view, to the tune of two pounds twelve and sixpence—a bitter and ever recur- 
ring topic !—warned each party of the folly of believing that he or she was 
about to consult the celebrated and skilful Dr. Baillie, physician to George the 
Third ; repeated loudly and positively that the whole affair was a mockery—a 
cheat,—an imposture ; and that the man who assumed the deserved!y eminent 
name of Bailhe was neither more nor less than some shameless empiric. 

With many these representations were successful ; but not with all. Some. 
there were whose bitter prejudices against his race i..disposed them to listen, | 
for a moment, to any statement from Lamech’s lips ; others, who took excep- 
tion at the gesticulations, earnestness, and asseverations of the enraged Israelite: | 
not a few who had a predilection for being duped —a decided vocation and call 
that way ;—all these pressed on, and were admitted But nearly a dozen did 
Lamech deter from entering. Their suspicions were roused; they eyed the 
door-plate doubtfully ; scanned with dissatisfied air the mean exterior of the 
dwelling; and after a pause decided on “deferring their visit till they had 
made further inquiry.” 

Meanwhile the Jew’s proceedings had excited evident uneasiness and alarm 
within. Doors were slammed: windows rattled: eyes were seen peering over 
the blinds, and looking with a very anxious expression into the street, The 
garrison of No 2 was manifestly ill at ease, and either meditating or expecting 
some hostile demonstration. 

The former was decided on : for about eleven the scarecrow porter came out, 
and, affecting great nonchalance of manner, ordered Lamech “about his busi- 
ness.”’ te 
‘« What would you have? I am about my business, and hotly engaged in i 
—the exposure of the humbug that’s going on within.” _ 

* A Bow street runner is sent for,’’ continued the janitor. 

‘** Good !” was Lamech’s comment. ; y 

“ You will be°in custody in a few moments, and the magistrate wil! deal with 

according to your desarvings.”’ . 
This ere ar. the a delivered it—came out with a very dolorous 
quaver, The idea of Bow Street did not seem associated in the speaker’s own 
mind with the most agreeable recollections. Lamech it roused instantly. 

“ Take me,” cried he, “ to Bow Street, by all means ; I desire no better 
errand. Give me but an opportunity of facing a magistrate, he shall soon be 
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_you the entire fee obtained from you. Go: 


“4B 
fot a rejoinder, when the 
; le-aged lady. She was 
~blequalifications and unblemish- 
veted nek with uniform propriety.” and had 

satis +e: life-annuity. She held, with firm 
en in cOaspicuous characters, ° , on the ) of which was engrav- 
to be returned,—a remark whi ; me r letters below, 


| : rial, size and cut, of the 
said umbrella--the length of service it ha evidently seen—the honourable 
scars in the shape of divers rents. 


ea te or duly patched, which it bore, did seem a some- 
. § idleciies toate ton. rye must have cherished, to an alarming degree, 
felonic at who wou “ oe? MM . 
brella! Its owner, in departin oouee ys yeoman Mus Kyipe'n. our 

Pp g. glanced at the house with a rueful and sus- 
picious air Lazarus noted it with delight. He had warned the lady on 
her arrival ; but, with dignified gesture, she waved him from her presence 
and passed on with the air of a princess. As she descended, the Jew made her a 
low bow—another still more detferential—a third ; but his civilities failed—not 
a syllable in the shape of comment escaped her, Was it likely ? ‘Could a 
maiden lady of considerable experience be justified by any cirétmaanties in 
addressing a bystander? Butas she slowly walked away the Jew’s heart was 
cheered by hearing the murmured soliloquy :—* Duped, I fear! Most con- 
! No two statements coincided ! Can account for it only on 





















a faithful type of an ex gov 
ed character,” who. “ 
retired. from active du 


grasp, a large bottle-creen 


fused interview ! 
one supposition. _ And yet that a Physician to the Royal Family should be 
‘ muddy’ before mid-day seems rather staggering '” And, supporting herself 
by her umbrella, Miss Knipe sailed away 

Meanwhile the Jew kept diligent watch and ward. Till the hovr for seein 
pstients bad long passed, and the last victim, duly plondered, had left Dr. 
Baillie’s presence, did Mr. Lazarus parade before No. 2 At length the dispen- 
ser gently unciosed the door, and, beckoning to his peripatetic tormentor, in- 
vited him to enter. 

** No!” cried the wary Israelite ; ‘‘ I’ve been there once too ofter.” 

* Ourintentions are purely amicable,’’ insinuated the dispenser. 

‘* So you said when you fleeced me out of two pounds, twelve, and sixpence,”’ 
was the reply 

‘“* We have matters of personal interest to submit to you.” 

“Oh! that alters the appearance of affairs somewhat,” remarked the Jew, 
softening 

‘« We have that to propose which we are sure wil! be agreeable to you.” 

** Name it; now, and here.” 

‘*]n one word, then, why should we be enemies? What may you want ?” 

‘* My own !”’ roared the Jew, “ Am ! to be robbed wholesale without making 
a single wry face at the operation? Hand over my two pounds, twelve shil- 
lings, and sixpence.”’ 
* [ purpose doing 30,” returned the other, ‘* if you will speak in a lower key 
and hear reason.” 

‘| listen,” remarked Mr. Lazarus, sotto vorce—* | listen attentively ;” and, 
with an eager grin, he extended his yellow shrunken palm. ; 

‘‘ There,” exclaimed the other, “ is the sum we received from you : now go, 
—leave us to ourselves : you cannot complain of injury when we restore to 

| . pray go; and let us pursue our 

respective avocations in peace,” 

‘Ah !” saidihe Jew. His grasp closed mechanically on the sum tendered 


The medical firm at No 2 held high festival. Dr. Baillie was mightily 
relieved. The foe, he imagined, had raised the siege ; no further hostility 
from him was to beexpected. A long and golden career was yet before him. 
Alas for human anticipations! the first object which met the Doctor's eye on 


| the morrow was the restless Mr. Lazarus, loitering about the door, bent on 
following up his frightful purpose of intercepting patients. 


Once more the 
medical staff was panic stricken ; and once more the pale and pappy- 
faced dispenser—he looked as if he lived on nothing but pills !—sounded a 
parley. 

“You are not true to your agreement, friend,” said the go-between, draw- 
ing Lazarus aside, and addressing him in his most dulcet tones: “ we con- 
cluded, after our arrangement of yesterday, that we should see no more of 
you.” 

‘‘ What arrangement !”’ inquired Lamech cunningly. 
the fee you deemed so exorbitant ; and—” 

 T accepted it, and said, ‘ Ah :’ ”’ added the Jew coolly. 

The dispenser now looked aghast in his turn. 

‘* [ was a party to no agreement,” continued Mr. Lazarus, sturdily ; ‘«‘ made 
no promise ; gave no pledge ; purposed nothing of the kind. J know the duty 


“ We returned you 


| 1 owe to society.” 


** Of what nature ?”’ 


“* This—to warn my fellow-creatures against fraud and dishonesty. This 
man owes to man in all countries.” 
The dispenser lovked into the Jew’s eyes long and steadily. There was 


an insincere twinkle inthem which prompted the go-between’s inquiry— 

‘* What was the duty to which you were alluding ?” 

‘The duty which every Hebrew gentleman owes to society : that duty [ 
mean to discharge.” 

** What inducement would tempt you to forego it 1” 

“ The proper discharge of the duty Z owe to myself.” 

“ Terms ?” said the other bluntly. 

‘* My travelling expenses from Plymouth to town, and back,” began the Jew 
in an easy, business like tone—‘ a ten-pound note might possibly cover. Then 
come my tavern charges for three days, at one pound per day ;—and then I 
must make a claim for ‘ loss of time and hinderance in business;’ for this I 
can say nothing under two pounds—not a farthing ; so that taking a disinter- 
ested (') view of matters,’ continued Mr. Lazarus with enviable monchalance, 
‘nothing under fifieea pounds will make me forget my way to. George 
Street ” 

‘* And supposing this sum tobe tendered to you,” said the dispenser in a 
hesitating tone, ‘* what then ?”’ 

** Ron your course at will,” replied the accommodating Mr. Lazaras ; “ J 
Visit you no more ” 

Dr. Baillie’s negotiator smiled distrustingly. He doubted much and serious- 
ly the sincerity of his opponent. ; ; ; 

“ You may depend on me,” resumed Lamech, interpreting his glance. “‘ My 
promise once given, I abide by it. Accede to my terms, and you have seen 
the last of me.” 

“ To insure that result—to insure it, mark me,” repeated the dispenser 
emphatically, “ the stipulated sum shall be forthcoming, unfairly earned though 
it be.” 

“ The best bargain you ever made,” interposed Lamech roughly. 

“4 truce tocomment,”’ cried the other ; * let that give place to action. 
Leave, I beseech you, this street, and let our friends have free access to our 
residence. The first turning on the right will take you into the square ; there 
in a few moments! will join you, with notes for the amount.” 

‘¢ | will wait your leisure, sir,” seid Mr. Lazatas complaisantly. 

In 2 shorter period than the Jew thought it possible for any messenger, how- 
ever nimble, to traverse the distance, the dispenser stood again by his side, 
with bank-paper in his hand. 

‘ T thus fulfil my part of the compact,” said the whey-feced gentleman. 

“ And I mine !” exclaimed Lamech, toddling eastward with a will. 

Mr Lazarus characterized this scene as “ abounding iu true patrivtism.” It 
was the last in which he played aleading part. His predilection for cordial 
compounds speedily consigned him to his narrow home. But his adventures in 
Great George street formed a favourite topic to the last. He spoke with 
triumph of the “ car8” he had taken of “the interests of society ;’ of the 
distinction which he had endeavoured to lay down between teuth and falsehood ; 
of the many whom he hot payne against ie ae Dr. Baillie ; and of the 

‘ : j e had made to unmask him. 

mee Pika your duty tothe public,” contended Mr. Lozarus most 
heroically, “* that trae patriotism consisst. He does ‘ the state service’ who 
looks to the general interes's of society.” Bat he seldom alluded to— 
and then but incidentally and briefly—the hard cash which, in looking afier the 
general interests of society, he had taken care to pick up and apply specially 


to his own. 


A Compliment.—The editor of the French paper in New York, the 
Courier des Etats Unis, pays a high compliment to the American wo- 
men, a3 compared with those of France. He says :— ais 

«« All that has been said and written about the beauty of the Parisians, 
their taste, the luxury of their toilets, all are mere fable. It may have been 
true formerly—I believe it was—but it isso nolonger I find among the wo- 
men of Paris neither beauty, nor remarkable grace, nor toilets manilesting 
the-ancient taste so renowned, A.deplorable uniformity pervades the dress 
ot the whole feminine sex—a poor and trifling uniformity. [It 1s only by 
accident and at long intervals that one meets on the Boulevards or at the 
theatre, a woman richly and tastefully dressed. Broadway, in New York, 
presents in this respect a much more remarkable spectacle than the Boule- 
vards. In point of beauty the difference is even a huadred times greater. 
What in New York is the general rule is here the rare, the very rare ex- 
ception. pee 

f I have been in the saloons of the most distinguished women who pro- 
duced fanaticism, and who yet were tar from being anything extraordinary. 
An Ainerican who is merely pretty in Baltimore and Philadelphia, is re- 








t up to your . Come! we losetime. The vffice will be closed. 
Tread the way. nere’s the zunner *” 





garded as a Venus in Paris.” 
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en, La. . Fall Meeting in the course of the season. — 
peje iy S.C. ... Annual igcke Club Meeting, 2d Tuesday in Jan. 
FRANKLIN, La..... Jockey =~ ae mag , mr Mondor, th Dec. 

:¥ :, Ala.. Jockey Club Meeting, 3d Monday, 16 , i 
Senesmien Ala. Bertrend Course, soukuy Club Meeting, 2d Monday, - — : 
Mose, Ala...... Bascombe Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d —— oy - an. 
Narcuez, Miss..... Adams County J. Club Fall Meeting, 4th W ednes jay, Ov. 
Nare .% Sweepstakes come off on the 24th, 25th, and 27th I a’ bins 
New On.eans, La.. Metairie Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d Tues¢ ay, ec. 
 « on “ Louisiana Association Fall Meeting, 34 Tuesday 16th Dec 
Seima, Ala...... Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 23d Dec. 
Wasnineton,Texas Sweepstakes, last Thursday, 27th Nov. 


—_——— 


jg 9s + ¢ : Lae rigs > 
On Dits in Sporting Circles. 
Grand Fox Hunt on the Beacon Course.—We understand that a novel- 
ty and no mistake is to come off over the Beacon Course on Thursday, the 
4th of Dec next, inthe shape of a Fox Hunt! Already eight couple of 
hounds have been engaged, and it is intended to increase the number to 


twenty couple. As the course is surrounded by a sealed plank fence, 
twelve feet high, and half a dozen red foxes are to be turned out in succes- 





sion, the fun is likely to be fast and furious! Half of Long Island, and 
pretty much all of the Jersey Blues, are “ just naturally bound” to be thar / | 


What’s to be done with the New Yorkers, we should like toknow? It 
would not surprise us to see forty thousand people in attendance. 





Register and Pryor.—We learn that Col. Francis THompson, of Plea- 
sant Hill, Md., would be glad to dispose of these two fine horses at low 
prices, there being but few high bred mares in this vicinity; or he wonld 
** farm them out” on shares, to a responsible person, on liberal terms. Re- 
gister was a race horse ofa very high order, and like Pryor is extremely 





well bred. 
Fashionable Blood Stock for Sale.—We are authorised to announce 


that it is the intention of the Executors of the late James Jackson, Esq., 
of Florence, Ala., to dispose of as much of the blood stock of the estate as 
can be sent to New Orleans by the steamboats in the trade, previous to the 
races, which commence on the 9th Dec. and continue two weeks, over the 
Metairie and Eclipse courses. The sale will come off during the races ; 
it will be by auction, and positive. There will be a number of yearlings 
by imported Glencoe—a brother to Peytona, 2 yrs. old—some fine brood 
mares in foal to Glencoe, comprising Imp. Delight, Gaslight, Imp. Refugee, 
etc., etc. This stock is of the very highest character, and its sale will at- 
tract, duubtless, a large asseinblage of breeders and turfmen. 





Sv. CHarues Hotet, Washington City.—A public spirited citizen of 
Washington—Cuarurs Leg Jones, Esq.—has just erected, on Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue, at the corner of Third Street, a superb hotel, which is to bear 
the aristocratic name of St. Charles. The house has been erected with an 
eye to the perfect accommodation of ‘the judicious few,” rather than 
with a view to make a caravansera for the multitude who merely “endure 
life” without, apparently, caring to “ enjoy it.” The St. Charles has thirty 
large and elegant apartments, designed and furnished expressly for fami- 
lies of wealth and fashion, and gentlemen of distinction residing at the seat 
of government during ‘‘ the season.” It is located at ‘*the West End” of 
the town, opposite Gadsby’s new hotel, and has been confided to the charge 
of Mr. Buruiw Brown, of this city, a gentleman eminently calculated, by 
his experience, extensive acquaintance and personal character, to make the 
St. Charles all its friends could wish. Few men of his age are more widely 
or favorably known, and he embarks in this new enterprise with abundant 
means, undoubted character, and a determination to render the St. Charles 
second te no house ef its class in the Union. We look to his soon ac- 


quiring the reputation universally accorded, some years since, to HEAp, of 


Philadelphia, Crutrenven, of Albany, and Mrs. Mann and Mr. Bun- 


KER, of this city. Mr. Brown has engaged white servants, and the plate, | 


furniture, etc., for the St. Charles, has been specially manufactured to or- 
der for it, in this city, and is of the most fashionable and costly kind. His 


parlours are superbly furnished, and many of them contain rare works of 


art; among the paintings in oil, is the magnificent ‘* Venus,” from the col- 
lection of the late Joseph Bonaparte, ex-King of Spain. Already, we un- 
derstand, that three Senators with their families, and several other notabili- 
ties, have made application for suites of rooms, so that the new St. Charles 
may be regarded as being, at the start, ‘“‘in the full tide of successful ex- 
periment.” 

Another “ Big Bar of Arkansas.”—The “ Intelligencer,” published at 
Van Buren, states that 

“* Capt. W. Russell, of this county, killed on Saturday last, (25th ult.,) 
about thirty miles from this place, a bear weighing 400 pounds, which cut 
five inches clear fat. Capt. R. is a hale old hunter, and has not brought 
down his last bear yet. We give this as an item for the ‘ Spirit of the 
Times ;’ which paper we also request to look over Toby Small’s ‘ Panther 
Hunt.’” 

We have read Tosy Smau’s account of the Panther Hunt ; it is capital, 
and will be found in our columns to-day. 





Sport in Alabama.—We lately alluded to the fact that the author of 
** Daddy Biggs’s Scrape at Cockerell’s Bend,” etc., etc., was at Montgomery 
a few weeks since, preparing to go out with a large hunting party from that 
place. The Montgomery Journal reports that the party recently went out 
and in four days killed sixty one. They hunted in Coosa county. One 
gentleman killed seven deer. Another killed three at a single shot. A 
wild cat and several turkies were likewise brought in. 


Gothic Hall Saloon, in Broadway, the largest, as it is the finest, in the 
Union, has lately passed into the hands of Mr. Cuarues D. Sriues, who, 
for some time, has superintended the bowling alleys. The interior has 
been re-painted, and the alleys supplied with new balls, pins, and furni- 
ture; several improvements have also been made in the other rooms con- 
nected with the establishment, so that everything is now in the most admi- 
rable order. Some pretty “tall rolling” has come off this week. One 
gentleman, (Mr. W.,) got, in twelve strings, Twenty-ene Hundred and 
Seventy-three pins! . After getting a string of 221, he followed it witha 
string of 247.!. It was rolled as follows :—the Ist roll scored 20—the 2d 40 
3d 70—4th400—5th 130—6th 159—7th 179—8th 197—9th 217—10th 247! 
The Gothic is daily and nightly thronged by a most select and respectable 
company, including many of the crack players of this and other cities. 
An amateur who cannot make 15U has “‘ no show” in “a skin,” and 200 or 
more is got almest every evening by some one. It should be remarked that 
there are no less than seven alleys, side by side, in this splendid saloon, so 
that gentlemen rarely have to wait for an opportunity to roll; and as the 
ceiling is some thirty feet high, the place is thoroughly ventilated. Alto- 
gether, the Gothic presents more attractions to proficients in the game of 
ten pins than any one we ever saw, and managed as it is, with the utmost 
order and propriety throughout, it presents the strongest claims to the pa- 
tronage of the public. 

P. S.—Since penning the preceding paragraph a gentleman of this city 

has made the following strings, which are hard to beat. He rolled them 
in succession on Wednesday evening. After getting 243 in one game, he 


made in his second, Two Hundred and Fifty-seven! In the course of 


the game he got nine “ten strikes.” The following was the score :—1s 


roll 20—2d 40-34 68—4th 88—Sth 108—6th 138—7th 168—8th 198—9th 


223—10th 257. Weshould like to see this game beaten—we should! 




















Eclipse Course on the 6th instant. Kentucky and Tennessee, it was 
thought, would send an unusual number of horses. The races over the 
Metairie Course are to commence on the 9th Dec. ; over the Eclipse on the 
16th. 





Trotting on the Union Course, L. I. 
MONDAY, Nov. 17, 1845—Sweepstakes of $100 each, h. ft., with $100 added by the 

Proprietor. Mile heats in harness. 

Geo. Spicer’s b. E- Amersene . . Cer teow ereres -- G. Spicer. 1 1 

Gen. Dunham’s b. g. Moseow.......... sth deh ie tS 

Hiram Woodruff’s gr. g. Washington..........-+-..+- o alas es) PAR 
Time, 2:34}—2:33}. 

The betting was quite lively, both horses having troops of friends. Ame- 
rics appeared to be in first-rate condition, and moving extremely well. Mos- 
cow has not been doing as well as his owner could wish ; he has been suf- 
fering from the scratches for the last two weeks, and, in consequence, has 
not been able to take sufficient work to make a bang up trot. Notwith- 
standing he was the favorite 25 to 20 at the start. 

Americus went off on the lead. Moscow soon collared him—pass- 


ed him on the first turn, and drew out a length in front on the back stretch, 


both horses going at the top of their rate; on making the home turn Mos- 
cow broke, which threw his chance altogether out for the heat and Ameri” 
cus led home by two or three lengths, in 2:34, 

Second Heat: They went off like twin bullets; Moscow outfooted him 
around the turn and took the lead all the way down the back stretch : on 
making the semi-circle, Americus set to work for the heat—went up along 
side, and both came into the quarter stretch lapped, going at a tremendous 


home ; here, as luck would have it, Moscow broke; passing the score, on 
Stakes to Americus, 


It was the opinion of many good judges on the ground that if Moscow had 
been driven by a jockey of more experience and skill, he covld have won 





| the heat. With such a jockey as the one who drove him in his last trot, the 

' current belief is that he would have won. 

SAME DAY—Match for $200, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the saddle. 

| Hiram Woodruff’s bl. g. Newburgh... 0.0... cc ce ec wee . H. Woodruff. 1 
Wm. Wheelan’s b.m. Feshion..... att wwrdidelsie's 6 «- Oe 


Time, 2. 
two false starts they got off; Fashion broke on the turn, and lost nearly a 


She caught the red flag and was distanced. 





HURDLE RACE AT ALBANY. 
SATURDAY, Novy. 15, 1845—Purse $50, free forall running horses ; to leap five hurdles 
four feet high. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 


S Sears ae PIPER oe © 26 eve -viahialvcligewetiees wuey oo -iSeor 1 
> Oe WOO UE En bo vel b ne.cdbigcccavceisscecoece BLS 
Time, 2:32—2:22—2:23—2 :20—2:23. 


E. Simmons entered Wild Boy, and a Mr. Button the well-known gelding 
Snip, for this race, but neither of them appeared. The race came off over 
the Bull's Head Course (between Albany and Troy), and the attendance is 


horses (Black Douglas from Montreal, and the Buffer from Quebec), and 
were ridden by the persons who entered them. The betting was about 


sume, as We do not find it reported in the Atlas—furnishes the annexed re- 
port :— 

Douglas won the pole, and cleared the first hurdle gloriously. Buffer 
struck and knocked it down. On the first quarter the black kept the lead, 
and down the back stretch, clearing the second and third hurdles beautiful- 
ly. The Buffer gained on the last quarter and took the lead, but at the 4th 
hurdle he bolted, and nearly threw his rider. Douglas took the fourth and 
fifth in good style, winning the heat in 2:32. : 

In the second heat the first hurdle was well taken by both, and they ran 
side by side, clearing the second and third so close together that a blanket 
would seemingly have covered them. The Buffer ahead, bolted again at 
the fourth hurdle, Douglas winning the heat in 2:24. 

The first three hurdles of the third heat were taken neck and neck—this 
time, the Buffer having a good lead, leaped the fourth hurdle. Then came 
| the interest: Douglas rapidly gained on the Buffer, but the latter won the 
| heat by half a neck in 2:23. 
| In the fourth heat the Buffer was ahead after the first hurdle, and came 

in winner in 2:20, both horses leaping most beautifully. 

| The fifth and last heat promised rich sport—bets having changed from 
1 5 to 2 on Douglas (as they were after the second heat) to 4 to 3 on the Buf- 
fer. The start was good, and the first hurdle well taken by both. On the 
' first quarter, the Bufier gained very rapidly, and took the second hurdle in 
fine style; Black Douglas followed in his wake, and appeared to be galnuing, 
‘when, at the third hurdle, he fell and threw his rider, stunning him very 
| severely. Buffer won the heat and purse in 2:34, 

Owens was badly, though not dangerously injured. After recovering 
| from his fall, he rode Black Douglas around the course, taking the three re- 
| maining hurdles capitally. 

CHARLES COUNTY (Md.) RACES. 

We are indebted to a friend for a slip froz the Port Tobacco Times office, 
giving the results of the races there, which commenced on Tuesday, the 
28th Oct. It should be borne in mind that the course is nineteen feet over 
a mile in circuit, and a part of the track is very deep sand. Each race, we 
are informed, was well contested. 














5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; with the usual allowance of 3lbs. to mares and 
geldings. Three mile heats. 
Nicholas Stonestreet’s gr. h. Wilton Brewn, by Imp. Priam, out of Ninon,7 yrs.. 
1D. Didier Bateeethe. oo 00% is ode occ ce cewc csc cbe ded oe wel Uedoledc 
Col. F. Thompson’s Pryor.......cesscecccsecs ces 
Time, 5:58—6:00. 


“aa Oct. 29-—Purse $150, for all ages, weights as before, Two mile 

euts. 

B.H. Digges’ Belzeebub.. . 0. .s cee ccc cc ccc ers ces ccccctccscsecees 

O. P. Hare’s Patesey Amihony. . 2... cc veccccessccccesesscsuceuctceves 

Bee, PURCONES DUE ORE 0 0 no ois so ae odd ens con ncasoeececéacanncnne 

Wes DUNES MUI oso eS tcweteccccccdestrevecodccccccecece 

Dr. Robt. Ferguson’s Little Nell .... 0.0.05 cc ccc ccccccccces es 
Time, 4:00—4:00. 

THURSDAY, Oct 30—Saddle race, for a saddle, bridle, martingale, whip and spurs ; 

for all ages, weights as above. Mile heats. 

ee Big Doe ee oe Oe Oe COLE Pee ree 

Joseph Wills’s Orenio Fairfar si. cc. ie cess ce cece eee sec ccccececccee. 

Leonard Ferrail’s Join Boston .6.ceecs cece cece eeccecectceeccccen, 

G. W. Marriott’s Queen.4nn.. . . 

Mr. Briscoe’s Miss Duvall....... 


oce~ 


scocoom 


coococ~ 


as before. Mile heats. 
Col. F. Thompson’s Kuie Harris, by Imp. Priam, out of Nizon de VEnclos, 6 yrs. 
Ds DEM AC Se ice Gast css sce cepcccesccc. ELAR a. 000. 6 54 
Dr. Robt. Ferguson’s Little Nell. ..........0.044. 
Time, 1:56—1:55. 


oom 


1 
0 
0 


eeweceoer estore eeeeesesenen 





AN ACCIDENT AT A WEDDING. 

During the rage for speculation in lands, some four or five years ago, I 
was travelling ina newly settled portion of Louisiana, for the purpose of 
examining a tract I had already purchased. 

One day about the middle of the afternoon, I reached a neighborhood of 
squatters, and hearing that there was to be a weddingthat night, not far dis- 
tant, (always ready for a frolic of that kind, and being assured that an invi- 
tation was entirely unnecessary, and superfluous in ‘‘ those diggins,”’) I con- 
cluded to stop and attend. Even at that early hour, I found a large party 
equipped, and preparing to start; it being but a short walk, I joined 
them. 

We soon arrived at our place of destination, a small log cabin, with 
but two rooms; the first, which we entered, seemed to serve all the pur- 
poses of kitchen, dining-room, bed-room, and parlour. The other, a small 
back room, was used at this time as the dressing-room of the bride and her 
attendants 

About sundown, the bridegroom, (who had been toa neighboring town, 
twenty-five miles distant, to procure necessaries for the eutertainment,) re- 
turned, bringing with him two or three pounds of coffee, the same quantity 
ef sugar, some flour in a pillow case, and a jug of whiskey. Relieving him- 
self of his load, he said, (addressing the young women of the party,) ‘ Here 
gals, here’s the doins! Go to cookin.” He then retired to a cane-brake 
| near by, to dress. 7 





| New Orleans Races.—We learn that Marco and Croton reached the 


both * doing all they knew ;” on the second turn Spicer went up along side; | 


pace all the way dowa the quarter stretch until within three lengths of 


a run, two feet in front! The Judges in consequence awarded the heat and | 


Betting about even—Newburzh had rather the call, say 25 to 20. After , 


distance ; at the three-quarter pole she broke again, and lost all chance. 


said to have been quite numerous. The twe which startg! are Canadian , 


even. One of our contemporaries—the Argus or Evening Journal, we pre-_ 


TUESDAY, Oct. 28, 1845—Purse $200, for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying s6lbs.—4, 100— | 


1 
0 | 
0 
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ocoococcoet 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Proprietor’s Purse $50, ent. $10, added ; for all ages, wts. | 
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_ While some were preparing the supper, others were amusing them 
in relating “‘ Big Bar” stories, and deeply engaged discussing the merits o! 
the ** B ald face,” and all exceedingly impatient for the performance of th 
ceremony. It began to grow late, and one or two of the party ventur a ie 
hint to the ** Squire ” that it was time he should “tie the knot .” . 
Considerable bustle and confusion was now heard to proceed from the 
little back room ; excitement was at its highest pitch, each ‘ene itis * 
get the first peep at the bride. At this juncture, an old woman Pega 4 
aud taking the bridegroom by the arm, drew him into a corner San a] 
ing ina low voice, but sufficiently audible to be heard by thetbareuad oe 
to him, * Captin, you knows how Lize’s in a Culpus sitivation asi lihe’s 
a-fgwyne to be konfined to-night.” ce 
‘* The h—] she is!” says the Capt. ‘Well, taint no use to ery 
spilt-milk.” : 
“* Hadn’t I better tell the Squire ?” 
** Yes, I was a-thinkin o’that.” 
The *‘ Squire ” was duly notified, and agreeable to request, informed th, 
compény, that owing to an accident in the family, the wedding would be 
| postponed two weeks, | 


out, 


” 
Dout 





Well gints, says the Capt., “it can’t hinder us from drinkin, so we 
mout as well finish the jug.” 

After taking two or three drinks, and consoling the “‘ Captin,” the ¢ 
pany left. 

I afterwards ascertained, that the wedding actually took place in just 


two weeks. Your friend, Corron Woop 
Rooney, Miss., Oct. 29, 1845. 


om- 





TOBY SMALL’S PANTHER HUNT 


AN ORIGINAL ARKANSAS STORY. 





' 

! 

| (7 he amusing story annexed was written for the “ Arkansas Intelligencer,” by a cor. 
respondent of that capital paper, yelept “ Tosy Smat.,” who has ficurea more than 
once in the ‘' Spirit of the Times,” with infinite credit to himself. The gist of the stor 


is, that the “fog whistle” of a steamboat—the first which ever navigated Grand River— 
was mistaken by the settlers for the scream of a panther ] 





You know Jim W , Who hangs out in ** our Neck?” He is hatchet. 
| faced and hawk-billed, which spoils his looks, that’s a fact, but doesn’t 
prevent him from being a clever fellow. I met him lastsummer at the “Pin?” 
** Said I, how do you do, Jim ?” 

‘* Howdy ?” sail he. He was tolerably shy, and looked uneasy ; [knew 
what ailed, but let on as though I didn’t. : 

“Why what’s the matter? You look depressed. | hope nothingun{or- 
tunate has happened ; you are not hipped, are you ?” 

** No,” says he, raising his head to suit the word. “ Nothing unfortunate, 
aint happened—azaint hipped nother, but I’m moughty bad plagued.” 

** Why, how now, come, come, untwist !” 

‘* Now, you know as well asi do! You're just letting on you don't.” 

[ assured him to the contrary, and urged him to acquaint me with the 
cause which had produced so powerful an efiect. 

* Well,” says he, “I have been fooled, that’s the truth; every body 
knows it, and if you don’t, I had as well tell it to you myself, as any 
one else, for hear it you will, before you have ridden three miles oa this 
trail.” 

[ kept my face and he wenton. ‘One evening last. harvest, I was a 
field with my hands—in the prairie field ; it were gitting late, and I was 
pushing to get all my wheat in before night. I had heard occasionally dur- 
ing the afternoon a very strange, unfamiliar noise, but had’nt paid much at- 
tention toit. The last wheat was on the wagon, and the team was ebout to 
move homewards, when the shrillest, keenest noise broke upon us that you 
ever —— it was just like nothing ever I hearn afore ! My boys, one and 
all, declared it was a painter, and a mad one at that. Now, I had never 
seed a painter, nor never heard one neither, and as I always hearn tell, 
they make the d—dest noise of all varmints, I just concluded it mought be 
astray one, and no mistake. Well, while we wasthar settling what it was, 

j} and what we should do, the varmint let loose again several times, one 
straight after tother ! Then broke up our cogitation ; we hurried to the 
house! There we found every thing ina uproar ; dogs barking, and the 
cattle gathered about bellowing for dear lite. It was very alarmin, I tell 
you, and I began to feel pretty considerably skeerd myself, and I aint 
ashamed to own it. What to do I did’nt well know, but I mustered up my 
force, and off 1 started, followed by four niggers, six Injuns, and nine cur- 
_ cogs, that was as good as ever treed a varmint, but warnt much for painters, 
es 1 soon diskivered ; for we beat through the whole of that d—m bottom, 
without making the least diskivery. The night was sorter darkish, and the 
briars sorter thickish in the bottom, andI reckon I found out what green 
briars war afore I got home, which was leng about a late roosting time, and 
if | did’nt d—m that painter some, when I came to find my face and hands 
Striped like Tus-te-nug-gee’s legs about “ ball playing time,” it was just 
| because [ could’nt. I went to bed in a bad humor, and as usual, had bac 
dreams. | thought my grey mare was running a thousand yards, agin Ike 
A s’ sorrel, ‘* The Major,” and he abeating her just as easy! [ felt like 
{ wanted to getaway, but could’nt budgea pez! Just then some one said 
|‘ Mas Jim, the painter bin inde garden last night, and played old scratch 
| with the fixings.’ I didn’t start and jump like skeered people do! I just 
| rolled over and over, out o’bed, and didn’t I raise a fuss in the family ? You 
| know Tall’ers sleep behind, and I had circumgyrated over the old woman 
| and the baby, and such a squalling as that young’un kept up, would have 
bin distracting to an old bachelor. When I came to my senses, which was 
| purty soon under circumstances, I found it was broad day light, and a grin- 
| Bing nigger standing ia the door, declaring the painter had bin in the garden 
the night before, case he’d seen his signs. Well, I reckon it warnt long 
afore I was out, with niggers, dogs and Injins, and if we did’nt beat up the 
swamp the night afore, we didit then. Every rod of ground from Grand 
river, to the Verdigris was ransacked, and if a painter had been in thar, I 
am keen to swear we'd a found it certain. Long about nine o'clock we 
| fetched up at the Ferry, and thar I seed a genius in a Georgy dress, sitting 
| on a log “ a@ catting.” 
** Hellow,” says |. 

** Hellow yourself,” says he. 
| ** Have you seen, or heard any thing of the painter.” 

** Well,” says he, ‘* that’s nice! Hear any thing of that painter! Why 
I reckon we did; and that’s just the biggest painter that ever was whe! p- 
| ed.” 

** How do you know—did you see it ?” 
** Oh, we did’nt see it—but reckon as how we hearn it, and it made the 
| all-screamenest kind of a noise !”’ 

** Was you much skeered over here ?” 
| ‘Well, want we? Mammy nearly went into fits they say, when she first 
hearn it; and I thought I should a—— ! 1 was at least a quzrter fromthe 
house, and two fences between! The stock was skeered sume too—thar 
was no gitting in the house for ’em, but I ‘low thar aint much danger now, 
| for I guess you’ve rua him off to taller timber.” ; 

_ J] rayther guess it’s off, myself, so ’ll go home. Here Bringer ! here 
| Turk—here! here !! here!!! And I turned to ride up the bank, followed 
by my motley crew, when just then sch-r-r-r-r-r ! I looked round wild! 
—the “catter’”’ was mizzling about the fastest, with his shirt-tail standing 
| out the straightest ! The cry was right out of the swamp, not three hun- 
dred yards off! In we bulged, but it war’nt no use, we could’nt diskiver 
‘any painter, high noriow. When we got back tothe Ferry I hearna steam- 
| boat coming, so I determined to wait and stand treat. We got down and 
| hitched our critturs; the boat come puffing slowly up—stuck her nose in 
the bank, made fest, and then that durn’d puinter agin! Snap went the 
| bridle’s !—away went our critturs !—wo!—wo!—wo!—no use! Human 
| ears could’nt stand it, no more could brutes. 1 stared some, but I didn’t 
star as much as J swore, and I didn’t swear nigh as much as [ was wrothy ! 
Yes! by the living thunder, the painter I had been hunting all night, all 
the morning, the painter I had got my face, hands, and legs barked and 
scratched for, was nothing more nor less, than some new fangled fixin 
of the steam buat ‘ Guide,” which her durned ingineer had been ’musing 
pment witb, to the terrification of the folks, stock, and varmints of the 
int. 

** I seed how I'd been fooled, and in course felt awfully riled, and when 
the durn’d noise sorter slacked enough to let a feller hear himself think, ! 
just told that Captain thatif he did’at treat me and my crew, I take his dug- 
out and turn her wrong-side-out. He did what was genteel, and we footed 
it home for want of nags. 

“* Now was’nt I monstrously bad fooled? But that war’nt what plagued 
me most, for just as certain as I met any one arter that, I was just as certaili 
to be axed if J had teed that painter yet? Andthey got in the way o! 
taking me out, just as if they had a secret to tell, and then whisper, loud 
enough though, for all to hear, “‘ have you treed that painter yet?” Dur 
*em,isay! I stood it as long as I could, and then took the house, and this 
is the first time I’ve been abroad for three weeks.” ; 

In explanation, it is only to state, that the “ Guide” was fhe 
first steamer that ever navigated our waters with a fog-whist/e attached ' 


her engine. s 
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A THREE DAYS’ HUNT IN TEXAS. 
BY OFFICERS IN THE U. 8. ARMY. 
Corrvs Curisti1, Texas, Oct. 31, 1845. | 
pear P.—A party of five of us, Lieuts. D. and R. of the Artillery, and 
i. and D, aad myself of the Infantry, started on the 23d., for a three days 
;uat on the Nueces, We were well equipped in every respect. Nothing 
ould exceed the beauty of the weather ; the sweet, charming scenery, and 
‘he buoyancy of all. Ican assure you it is no little relief, to escape for a 
jow days from the everlasting sound of fife and drum. We all lay a claim 
+) a good share of patriotism, and are as fierce as the d—1 for drill; but 
sen you know, * too much of a good thing is good for nothing.” Our par- 
; was made of the right stuff; good men and true; ready for any emer- 
vency, and were after a Spotted Tiger or Panther, with the sharpest &ind 
¢ q sizek, and the best kind of guns, We were gratified in killing one of 
latter gentlemen. St. Dossrns was the fortunate individual.. 
The second day out, we had all returned to into camp except D., for 
me grab ; when we saw the Lieut. coming in on horseback, with, as we 
nosed, a deer behind him. To our joy, instead of a deer, he threw 
«yn an enormous Panther. ‘* Well done Dobbins,” was the involuntary 
velamation. ‘* Where did you kill him?’ ‘* Under what eircumstances ?” 
Easy my boys, hold your horses; Pll tell you; but just tip me some grog, 
-[m rather fused up!’ Well, I shot a busting big buck, and I saw it fall 
yout a hundred yards from me in a mat. (Cluster of trees.) Knowing 
‘rat when ‘old king death’ (the name of his rifle) sends a ball, that it is all 
with anything it hits, I gave myself no uneasiness about the buck, and 
yas dealing upon another, when I heard the d—dst fuss, and growling and 
slathering avout, in the mat where the buck tell, and concluded the wolves 
ist have got hold of it; [ran up to it, and got within six feet, before I 
sw the cause of all this confusion; when, simultaneously with my sight, 
vith a sharp cat growl and a desperate leap, a Panther sprang at me. I 
i barely time to fall back a few feet, when he brushed past me in full 
-just missing my person—lighting on the ground about twenty feet 
me. He instantly turned towards me and prepared himselt, with 
th shown, tail on his back, and death in his eye, to make another spring 
[ drew up ‘ king death,’ and saying ‘ It’s you or I old fellow,’ cracked 
y, and shot him through the centre of the forehead a little lower than 
yes. He fell; and with some desperate struggles died; relieving me 
m rather an unpleasant predicament.” 
‘Good, old fellow! Job, bring out that bottle of Cozzen’s old brandy ; 
e but the best to drink to the Panther-killer !” 
| certainly was a dangerous, most fearfully dangerous situation; the 
ut.’s coolness, daring, and ready command of nerve, saved his life. Had 
ltered a moment, selected any other spot than the head, in which to 
shot him, it would, in all probability, have been all up with him. To 
re, he had his knife, but a hand to hand conflict with such a beast, 
iid have been desperate; and even if the Lieut. had killed him, he 
‘|i have been dreadfully mangled by his claws and huge teeth. The 
, under any circumstances, was a crack one; but under these, was one 
» most extraordinary acts of coolness, of which Ihave ever heard. The 
»e majority of hunters, would have had, at the least, their nerves slight- 
inhinged, and would probably, in their haste, have shot without discre- 
ind have lost their lives by the increased fury of the animal. I 
nk the Panther in the act of springing, and the real Kentuck position of 
- Lieut., with his rifle at his shoulder, with the words “It’s you or [ old 
fellow,” would make an excellent picture, one of which the Lieut. might be 
stly proud. He is one of the best hunters in America, and certainly has 
his superior in the Army, and it boasts of its Martin, Mason, Ham- 
wnt, McCall, Scott, and a host of other gallant fellows, and crack shots, 
nymerous tomention. The Panther weighed 160 pounds ; was 7 feet 8 
hes, from tip to tip, and 4 feet high. His paws were enormous, and his 
teeth huge and crooked, most signiticant of a great fondness for good living ; 
¢, when combined with his enormous muscle, what a terrific fight 
he could have made; one stroke of his paw would have torn to the bone. 
iVe skinned and got rid of his body as soon as’ possible, for the cat odour 
isawtully offensive. The Lieut. desires me to say to you, that he intends 
nreserving the skin and sending it to you, not that he thinks it anything 
y extraordinary, but that he knows you have no Texas Panther skins in 
ur collection of curiosities. 





~ 


Some time since, while upon the Nueces, Lieut. D. shot a bone fide 
Spotted Tiger, at least one fourth larger than the Panther. He followed 
him on horseback, not liking to take it on foot, for the animal was thorough- 
ly enraged at such rough treatment, and would have been rather an ugly 
customer if cap had snapped, or any accident occurred, and he on foot. The 
horse became alarmed and would not stand still for him to shoot, and the 
Tiger escaped inthe Chapanal. He ha’ yet hopes of getting you a spotted 
SKIN 

M. and D. **made a night of it,” on the Panther’s account. The rest of 
us, after partaking of a family toddy, retired ; but those two sat it out ’till 


near day; spinning yarns by the bushel, and gave that particular brandy 
! 





essential 

These Spotted Tigers are terrible animals. Col. S. P. C., of Texas, 
told me, that on the Bernard river, hunting coons with a friend at whose 
house he was visiting, the dogs treed in an immense live oak, something 
ver which they made a terrible fuss. Being the youngest of the two, it 
was his fate to climb the tree, and get, as they thought, the coondown. The 
tree was directly on the river, and its horizontal branches reached nearly 
across it, The trees are no saplings in this country; for they do say, that 
inder the shade of some,590 persons could dine / and that the leaves are 
s) thick that the sun’s rays never piercethem! I don’t vouch for it; when 
‘see one I'll tell you. If they could have had these trees in the sylvan 
‘mes in merry England, what dances the good people could have had un- 
lerthem! But to return. He climbed the tree; and crawling out on one 
vi these horizontal limbs, expecting every moment to see the coon; what 
should present itself upon rising up to look around, but an immense Spotted 
Tiger, with eyes ‘like balls of fire!” What to do was the question. He 
could not back out: he dare not drop into the river, for it was full of Alli- 
gators! Sometime previous, he had been severely wounded by one; so 
that he was in quite a tight place! He fell upon this plan. He swung 
hunself below the limb and hung on by his hands! The Tiger immedi- 
itely walked over him, down the tree, and right through a crowd of nine 
logs; and fierce ones as there were in Texas, who dared not even growl 
at him. Smoke on that fora while, Mr. Editor! This is told for a fact, 
aud there are witnesses to prove it! 

Some of these days I'll tell you-of a fight the same person had with an Al- 
‘Sator, That’s some. Now lets leave the Panthers, and come to smaller 
game, 

Vur hunting was entirely still hunting. The ground will not admit of 
“ly driving; the deer have noregular runs. They cannot keep in the thick 
Vaapanal ; for every bush is armed with thorns. At this point (where we 
“icamped) our hunting was confined to a strip of Chapanal some 12 miles 
long, and 2 or 3 broad; running parallel with the Nueces, and from a half 
mths mile from it. The term “Chapanal,” is applied to all thickets of al- 
_— ‘mpenetrable undergrowth. It’s proper signification is ‘‘ plantation 
_. "et green oak trees,” but itis applied here, indiscriminately to all 
““esets, ‘The Chapanal in which we hunted, was a mesquite one; more 

an Bag the most of them. The deer are attracted to it, by their fond- 
The or the bean of the tree—which is very nutritious—and for the shade. 
“< nutnber of them (deer) is incredible. Passing through the Chapanal 
senda to the bald Prairie, where you see them by “the ten thousand 
M aia se pee of acres!” asa friend of mine said, in describing the 
dienes ucks in Corpus Christi Bay. Well, there are some in this 
from me ou may rest assured. In the Prairie, they are only a curiosity 
upon t} numbers ; the hunter has no chance ; for it is impossible to crawl 
“ “Sem, and still more impossible to run them down; as the ground i 
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plac that the horse sinks in above his knees, which would 
make the chase very dangerous for the rider as well as the horse. 

Our most exciting sport was shooting wild geese. Every morning and 
evening they fly from the Prairie, to the salt-flats and the creeks, in thou- 
sands; and we had the finest kind of shooting for half an hour at a time. 
We killed many that we did not get; many that were wounded would fly an 
lncredible distance betore they fell. Two of the mornings proved very 
fozzy, and the Seese flew very low. We slaughtered them out and out; but 
the fog was so thick that many escaped. Lieut D. (Job) was heard about a 
quarter of a mile trom camp, cracking away as fast as he could load. “* Bang, 
bang! How Job is giving it to them!” Presently he made his appearance 
without any geese, and as he came in, we all cried out ‘“* Why, what luck! 
you have been firing away, as if you were protecting yourself from being 
knocked down by the geese—we never heard such acracking!” ** Crack. 
ing away? Yes, you’re a d—d pretty set of fellows! Here I have been 
hallooing as loud as I could: and getting no answer, I took to firing off my 
piece—regular distress guns !—and now you tell me you thought I was 
having tip top sport! D— it; [was completely lost!—and not knowing 
how far I was from cam», Thave hung up five geese and shall never find 
them!’ May be we did not havea laugh. The Lieut. found his geese 
half an hour afterwards: but the buzzards had appropriated to themselves 
three. We lefta week’s food for those scavengers, and I make no doubt 
they have held many meetings upon the sudject of inviting us to return. 

’ The last morning the geese gave our tents a wide berth, aud it was amu- 
sing to see them practicing dodging—the “ Artful” was a fool to them. 
Their gyrations were very ridiculous. Lt. R., separating himself from his 
pony to kill a deer, after butchering it was unable to find his horse, and as 
it was dark came to camp on foot; on his way he killed some geese and 
hung them up to guide him back in the morning! Sensible man, he ! 
Now, it is not everywhere that you are able to find your way back to a lost 
horse, by stringing along the road your game! The next morning he 
found his pony and deer. 

Before we returned we intended to have driven Baranea Blanco. It is a 
white clay bluff, extending about a mile along the Nueces, and about 100 
feet perpendicular. It is intersected by deep ravines, filled with an almost 
impenetrable undergrowth. 


1 
them. 


No doubt all sorts of beasts take refuge in 
Having only one deer dog with us, we have put off the drive to some 
future day. When it is done, the way that all sorts of animals—wolves, 
panthers, tigers, &c., will make their appearance, will be perfectly delight- 
ful. There will be some old he fellows emerge from those lairs, that will 
taake your hair standon end. The following is the return of killed:— 
10 Deer, 51 Geese, 4 Bittern, 2 Sand-hill Crane, 69 Snipe, iS Ducks, 4 
Carlen, 3 Turkeys, and 1 Panther. 

P.53.—We having nothing new in the military line, all in a state of Aor- 
rible repose. AsIbefore predicted, we will have no war. No, here we 
have to stick it out until next spring, and perhaps longer, for this is a /ong 
session of the wise heads of the nation. The health of the command is 
generally very good; a good many cases, however, of dysentary. The wa- 
ter is shocking bad. 

I fear you will not have as brilliant a2 meeting on the Island as you ex- 
pected. They are ‘doing it up brown” in Ky., That heat in 3:39 of Ala- 
ric’s is ascrouger. He'll cause some “* wonder’’ before his career is ended. 
Wagner’s colts are proving worthy of their sire. What a pity Fashion and 
Peytona could not have fought their battle o’er G** pe L**. 





SPORTING EPISTLE FROM « N. OF ARKANSAS:-” 
Baresvitie, Arx., Nov. 3th, 1845. 

My Dear P.—Though abad correspondent of late years, I believe, if 
fairly arraigned, I could make a pretty good defence. To a bachelor—I was 
going to write a confirmed bachelor—like yourself, it may not be a good 
excuse, but to those who have “ chosen the wiser part,” it will, I think, be 
legitimate. I have the greatest boy now living and above ground, and he 
takes up much of my spare time. 

Have you seen the bill of fare for the Memphis Races next week ? Jt is 
rich! Alaric and Pryron’s Boston colt, out of Atalanta, ought and will 
make a heavy betting affair. Brap.ry’s lot are fine and he brings them to 
the post in excellent order. He is my favorite trainer. 

How well Wagner’s colts are turning out This is not astonishing. He 
was as game as any horse, and had great speed. Indeed we have had few 
such four-milers, Where is Peytona? She is one of ’em. 

In Arkansas racing is almost gone. The hard times have knocked us into 
the middle ofnext week. The annexation of Texas is draining us of popu- 
lation—indeed if all could sell who wishes to go, there would be elbow 
room enough here for old Boone himself. But I still hope that happier 
days may yet be ours. There is in Arkansas, if I may, like Willis, coin a 
word, much of the dum-spiro-spero-ism, andthe day may yet come when 
the Turf will rise and shine in Arkansas. 

Will you remember me kindly to our excellent friend, J. S. S., Esq. I 
trust he is reaping a rich harvest for his efforts in behalf of agriculture and 
its accompaniments, A gentleman who has devoted so much of his time, 
I may say, gratuitously, to the improvement of the horse, and has written 
so much for the instruction and amusement of his fellow man, isa public 
benefactor and deserves a monument equally with those who have periled 
their lives in behalf of their country. Speaking of the latter class, I can- 
not but express my great pleasure in reading in last night’s N. Y. ‘* Cou- 
rier and Enquirer,” the gallant old Commodore Srewart’s letter. The 
fame of such men is dear to every right thinking man. I am glad of this 
letter for Stewart’s sake—more so on account of BAINBRIDGE, who is dead 
and gone. Would to God the gallant Perry could have had a Stewart to 
do him justice. I will not say from what quarter he was slandered, for fear 
that if I should visit New York, I would be sued fora libel. As I understand 
the law there, if I say a man stole a sheep and prove he did it, I am found 
guilty and punished; but if it is proved he did not steal it, I go free—am | 
right? [Just about.] 

Turkies and quail are thicker here than black berries. I hunt a great 
dezl. The weather is too warm yet for ducks and geese. A party of us 
hunting turkies,a few days since, came on some otters and got three of 
them. We have little mast in these parts and hence bear and deer will 
be scarce. 

A fellow told a hunting story the other day that rather heads any thing 
since Chunkey’s fight with the panther. He is willing to make his affida- 
vit to it. I give it in his own words. 

“* Well, I was out hunting once and I spied an oldbuck about a hundred 
yards off ; [ raised up and shot at him, but I don’t know whether I touched 
him or not, so I loads up agin and went on, and presently I came right 
smack on a panther; I let fly at him and dropped my gun, and the way I 
run wasaruin! Well, I keptrunning and running ’till I gin out and down 
I dropped close by a holler log, and jist made out to crawl init. The next 


thing I knowed some one was pulling me by the legs, and when I opened 
my eyes and looked up, there stood a man. I axed him the day of the week 
and the,day of the month, and when he told me, I found I had been in the log, 
jist three weeks. I told him where I shot the deer and panther, and found 
it was jist fifteen miles from where I was !” 

Yours, truly, N. 








Minute Attention.—The minuteness with which Leopold Mozart stores 
up and answers all the points in his son’s letter, cannot tail to attract atten- 
tion. It was a matter that cost him some trouble and arrangement ; which 
he describes to his son in this way—‘ I should forget a hundred things that 
I wish to write to you about, if I were not to make brief memoranda on a 
sheet of paper, which I especially reserve for that purpose. When any- 
thing strikes me which it is desirable to communicate to you, I note it down 
in a few words; and when write to you, I take this sheet of paper, and 
first extract the novelties, then read your last letter through, and reply to it. 
You might do the same. I strike my pen through such memoranda as are 
the subject of my letter, and reserve those which are left for the next occa- 





—you see how I do it.” 


sion. And you, my dear wife, must pat the lines closer together - writing ; 


DEER HUNTING, &c., IN PLYMOUTH. 


BEING AN EXTRACT FROM MEMORANDA 


MADE FROM WHAT “ COMMODORE LIMBRICK CALLS A “LOG BOOK” 
Written for the “ Spirit of the Times.” : 


| on Bm pag taco I ™ raised a deer whose capture Was as fol- 
than ‘to start an old Buck tre get see rae rise me iy ren 
bya thie’ bye Wie te fcmaead ah, igas a steer,” as Nat Hamblin said, a man 
” , amg0 stories, and of whom I may, by way of illustra- 
nage owe a ge An Shark, but shall pass it just now, and metely 
gay, that on his return he stated j ‘4 ? iw 
every man of the woods sees eA i Ne hea “atwhela , Se 
‘ : , e Isa most wonderful! ex- 
pansion of venison in these matters), and that he “ went like a streak of 
light’nin” towards the salt-water. 

. __ a, me ge home, with feet and ears cut with running against 
ie bushes, and he said it was no use to drive any more—we mich: "e 
give it up, the dogs were tired and hungry and would not saad er atea* “ 
had a pain in his side, and hunters excuses were plenty as need be and in 
this the Captain, who had just joined him, concurred, when a louland 
near bark of an unknown dog came booming from the westward, and shortly 
after, bounding over some hillocks of scrub oak, was seen a large doe jump- 
ing along, her white tail and saddle tilting in the air like a thing of life, and to 
me—being the first wild-deer I ever saw in motion—wasa moment of rap- 
ture. My attention was first called to it by Bill Sweft, a second Nimrod, 
who had partially (and his partiality was guaged by “ four and six” that 
made a rapid transit slyly from my pocket to his), adopted me as a profita- 
ble pet for the day, and who’s eyes could almost see venison when looking 
at the Great Bear, and a dog bark wake him from the most quiet slumber— 
producing, if anything could, a degree of hunting insanity. The echo of 
the deep-toned hound fell on his ear, followed by a sight of the doe, .ca>- 
ing as before described, but in a twinkling, as it got a glim of as, disap- 

peared. 

We were standing together, resting on our guns, when this occurred, at 
the lower end of Great Sandy Pond, a quarter of a mile from where the doe 
was first discovered. We run with all speed towards the spot where we 
had just seen her and felt sure of a shot ; the dog was launching forth its 
thunders as the scent freshened, and while we were anxiously looking for it 
‘o break from its cover, Swift turned his head towards the pond, and there 
beheld the deer swimming for the opposite shore, towards a point where 
we had previously stationed some of our men; and then burst forth a yell- 
ing such as I never heard from the lips of mortal man. The deer was halt 
Way across the pond, going frem us, and Swift knew if he could make a 
raise of a dog or man on the opposite shore, it would turn it back and give 
us a chance for a shot. He opened wide the portals of his mouth and rav- 
ing like a mad man, called on all the Gods of heaven and earth, besides 
some in the “ other places” to ** stop that deer,” and sending his voice as 
‘twere on the wind in yelling, thundering tones, to ‘Uncle Mikey,” ‘“‘Uncle 
Ben” and others, who had been drafted to man the points; its echo reached 
their ears, and, like the men of Rhoderic Dhu, they came like magic to the 
headlands and points of the beach, and with long random shots turned 
the course of the bewildered animal to the upper and frozen edge of the 
pond. 

** Now,” exclaimed Bill, exulting, and with an awful oath, “ now we'll 
have him: now Mr. T. you shall have a shot at him—its a noble critter— 
fat as a seal—and if we get him you shall carry him ’t York—you’m have 
my share for ninepence a pound, and’s worth that to salt down /” 
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Sooner than this rehearsal came the old hound that had started the deer, 
on full Jump, pouring out his full and sonorous notes, joined by others, and 
by the time the doe began to look about a dozen dogs were on the beach, 
ready to bein at the death. The whole shore was lined with hunters, and 
he r escape impossible. 

The deer made for the upper end of the pond and soon began to encoun- 
ter the formation of thin ice already there ; into this she beat her way about 
fifty to seventy-five feet, distant from the shore over an hundred yards, with 
one of the dogs tugging at her heart-strings, and both, from their strug- 
gling, alternately under water. 

Ne one dared to fire for fear of killing the dog, and as the deer was com- 
pletely embayed by the young ribbed ice there was no haste for the sacri- 
fice Never having had a shot at a deer, Swift, not forgetting the “four 
and six,” and the prospect of nine pence a pound for his ‘‘ share,” insisted 
that | should shoot her. To this proposal, and out of respect to the man o 
York, a general assent was given, and I shouldered arms! 

My gun was of double-barrel, “‘ raal Damascus stub-and-twist,” of five- 
eighth bore and well adapted to small bird-shooting, but totally unfit for a 
shot of one hundred yards.. It was well loaded with ten buck-shot in each 
barrel, and as the deer presented only a part of its head, was a difficult 
mark at long shot and with scattering ammunition. 

The dog was called off when I got as near the object as the water and 
ice would permit, and taking deliberate aim ‘fired without the least detri- 
ment to the deer. Ireloaded twice with the same result—making six bar- 
rels that I discharged without touching a hair of her head! 

This was enough for me; the distance was too great for my Damascus 
—I could net kill the deer ; and as she began to edge out of the furrow she 
had made in the ice, we feared she might lay off in the pond and keep out 
of reach of any of our guns, it was resolved that ‘‘Uncle Micah,” anfold hun- 
ter of three score years, and one of the best shots in the country, should 
kill her. 

«* Come, Uncle Mikey, you give her a try, I reckon you'll kill her if any 
body can,” said Uncle Ben: and suiting the action to the word he brought 
his old ‘* King’s Arm, Tower Proof,” smooth-bore up to his shoulder, the 
muzzle worn down by incessant use, looking sharp enough for a wad-cutter , 
and taking aim, said, ‘Its a pretty long shot. I’ve got nothing but a ball 
in, but I guess I’ll fetch him !” 

«Tf you can’t, I know who can,” said Swift, uttering one of Ais roundest 
periods and clutching his gun with the frenzy of amadman. “ By G—d, 
that doe’s got to go to York, for I’ve promised it already ; haint I Mr. T. ;” 
and as the last echo of his voice fell on my ear, bang !{went the old swivel ! 
down dropped the head of the vietim—a convulsive throe rufled the water 
tur an instant, and the life blood of innocence crimsoned the wave. 

The ball went through it’s head: ani here was the dead deer one hun- 
dred yards and over lying off in the ice—ourselves six miles from home— 
no boat to get at it, and night now upon us fast. Wehad no alternative but 
to go home without our “ meat,” or go over to a cove in White Island 
Pond, cut a skiff from the ice and tuz it over to Great Sandy. We tried to 
send the dogs in, but it was impossible, they being tired out, and already 
laying down beside a fire, which one of the hunters had kindled, could 
not be moved. A raft was proposed, and axes being in requisition, the 
trees began to fall, and one was speedily being fashioned when some one said 
there was a yellow dog at one of the choppers cabins that would “ fetch 
the deer!” He was sent for, distance of half a mile, and coming with his 
owner, * Old Stately,” as he was called, he began to send him in—first by 
throwing chips, sticks, &c., all of which he would faithfully bring in, but 
the deer presenting a very small object could not well be seen by a dog, 
although it looked mighty large to us, until he got sight of it in conse juence 
of a long throw of a stone, when seizing it by the ear he sculled it ashore 
in great style. 

« Never seed such a dog before, by ——,” said Bill Swift ; “ what'll you 
take for him Edsell ?” . 

On examination of the deer, it proved to be a fine, fat doe of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds weight, realising all Swift’s prognostications, who 
again swore that no seal that ever swam in salt-water had more fat on the 
ribs than this. f 

Our worthy old friend, the Commodore, had stuck to his fishing traps all 





dy, and on our return to our wagons we overtook him with nearly an hun- 
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under the load, though lively as a | colloquy of David and Preston kept pace. Each jab of the knife cause: | cavalry horses is admitted, on all hands, to have “ done the state some ser. 




















dred weight of pickere ! 
cricket. 

Two deer and one hundred pounds of pickerel were the result of one day’s 
sport at this time. 

The time being ready to depart for our quarters, we had to back one deer 
about a mile through brush and wood to where we left our horses—a mode 
of operation that bears upoa a man heavily fora mile. The fashion is to 
tye the four legs of the animal together, and then cut a young sapling, and 
slipping it under the legs two of the hunters begin the tug by placing the 
ends of the gapling on their shoulders and trudge on. This, after a hard 
spell of hunting and with a hundred and fifty pound load, bears down heavi- 
ly on a man’s shoulders. Each take a turn until the wagon is reached, 
when all is well again. In this case, however, there was no apparent heavi- 
ness of load or heart—each man man stepped light and high, and none 
more so than the Commodore, who already began to calculate the profits of the 
voyage, a result that always inspired him with song—tuned by his own pe- 
culiar pitch pipe, to the only ditty he ever uttered, beginning and ending 
with the words— 


» . 


‘‘Cheer up my lively lads 
In spite of wind and weather !” 


The successful operations of the day created zest for further sport of this 
nature, and we all resolved to try it again the ensuing day, and see if we 
could raise the large Buck which Captain Hamblin said he saw making for 
the salt-water. Accordingly we agreed to meet the next morning at sun 
rise at the upper end of Great Sandy, and were on the point of starting 
home, when one of the choppers proposed “‘ we’d better settle up as far as 
we'd gone, for he didn’t know but he’d have to go to the Narrows to-mor- 
row for some stores: his vittels were e’ney most out, and he must go and 
get some more!” 

We profited by the hint and squared the yards with all hands, who were 
thus happily relieved of all doubts as to the ability ‘‘ to pay up” of what 
they were pleased to call ‘* them New York chaps ;’ when we found them 
all ready to meet at roll call the next a. m. 

“Well, I wish you good night, gentlemen,” said the Pathfinder,—** good 
night, good night,” echoed the whole gang, and applying the bowstring to 
old Dobbin we went flying along the frozen track, enlightened by the specu- 
lations and cheered by the melody of the apostolic Preston, while the chop- 
pers made for their cabins to ‘“‘ reckon up” the earnings of the day and lay 
out work for the morrow. Lighter hearts never were known than those of 
us who witnessed the exploits of the day ; and song, and story, and smart 
horses made a short hour only before we reached our lodgings, the ever 
welcome home of the sportsman, the Agawam Hotel. 

** Here,” said old Preston, to the man who “‘ tended the barn,” his mind 
running on fins, as he drove up, ‘‘here, you take these fish and lay 
em down cellar where they won’t freeze, for I want to take their intri/ls 
out after supper; here, catch hold quick, for I want to take something !” 

** Yes sir! yes sir! arter I take the horses out, I’ll take care on ’em! My 
golly what a lot; I guess they bit sharp to-day, old man, didn’t they ?” 

* Pretty fair, but look here, you mind and take them fish down, right 
away, just as I tell you, will you ” 

* Yes! yes! Mister Hodge, I’ll do’t!” and then straightening his back, 
with a hitch up to his stiffened Rubbers, and a curse on his ever present 
rheumatics, he let fall his ponderous hand on my shoulders, and entered 
the house with the “ lively lads,” always cheered by his presence. 

Supper at hand, we laid it in with a keen relish and soon became dozing 
over a blazing fire, when Mr. W., ever ready for a story, joke, or fun, pro- 
posed we should look down cellar and see the ‘‘ old man” clean his fish! 
This is a process necessary to their preservation, but generally neglected 
by sportsmen, who are too fearful of their hands or degradation of such em- 
ployment. I have learned valuable information in respect to saving fish, 
particularly Trout, from mine ancient friend. 

To the cellar we carefully repaired, and there beheld the industrious 
Commodore spreading out his fish, one by one, on a string of boards he had 
laid across the head of several barrels, looking something like the beer 
stands at a country muster. Behind these and nearest the wall he stood 
sorting over the fish, and looking most wishfully at the big ones, while on 
the outer side stood the inimitable man who did the honors of the stable, 
the renowed and pious David Bates, holding a light. David is an original 
in his way—his genius being bounded by an unconquerable love of money, 
his barn and grist-mill, and ever ready devotion to the ‘ skripters !” 

His talent lay in much speaking—talking about the Bible and the intro- 
duction of apt allusions to present scenes. 

** Well, uncle Hodge,” clipping his name as usual, he said, ‘‘I guess you 
cast the net on the right side to-day, didn’t ye ?” 

** Shouldn’t wonder if I did,” but intent as always on the proceeds of his 
sporting expeditions, he added, ‘I missed a d—nable great deer on the 
ace !” 

** Don’t swear so, uncle Hodges, down here in the cellar, it makes me 
quiver all over !” 

** The h—ll it does! I guess you’re cold, ain’t you ?” said the venerable, 
peering through his optics with a peculiar leer. 

** Swear not at all, the scripter says, but have faith, uncle, faith, the 
veal genuine faith, such as the Apostles had when they cast their net on 
the right side.” 

‘*- The ’postles, what the devil do you know about the Apostles ?” 

** Why,” said David, “ there’s Peter, Simon Peter, and John, the beloved, 
dearly beloved of his master; and Saint Paul! ah! he’s a great man,” 
squinting a little in favor of Paul, “didn’t they have faith? I guess you 
never read the New Testament much, did you? Well, they had faith like 
a grain of mustard seed—faith :—and when they hove over their nets on the 
right side, didn’t they get them so full they couldn’t haul them in?” 


** Well, what good did it do ’em,” said our friend, who began to listen for 
a moment, because he couldn’t help himself. ‘* Where'd they fish? I 
should like to take a trip there if whatsname’d go with me?” 

** Fish ! why, where’d you suppose they’d fish ; wan’t it about the isle of 
Patmos we read of; some where down on the Banks, where Captain Ham- 
blin lost the Mary Ann? You know that little fishing schooner, that sail- 
ed a year ago on a fishing voyage and was lost. Mister Perry, over there 
to Eel River, owned a 32d of her and lost every cent he was worth,” said 
David, drawing off the track a little, as the old man unconsciously taxed 
him on geography, neither of whom understood any boundaries correctly 
beyond the mill-pond. 

“< What'd they catch ?” said the old man, his mind running on game, 

** Gatch ! why she went a codding, to be sure, to catch Cod and Had- 
dock, and sometimes she caught Halibut—did you ever eat any of them 
Halibut fins? and tongues, and sounds ? the Squire’s got some over to the 
store now !” 

** Guess I have, but they make a fellow d—n dry !” 

*« Did she get many of them Haul-about ?” asked our friend. 

**I reckon she did, but nobody knows !” 

‘* What’s the price of Haulabout down here?” inquired the calculating 
landlord, always with reference to the ways and means of this life. 

** Well, I guess about two cents !” 

‘‘ Hold up that light; why the h—I] don’t you see what you are about,” 
said the old man, somewhat angry, as David, leaning forward to witness 
the operation of his dissecting knife as he jabbed it into the belly of a large 
fish, accidently tipped the tallow stick out of the old gun barrel, leaving 
them in utter darkness for a moment ; “ there, I guess you’re done it now, 
any how—you're hid your light under a bushel, hain’t ye ?” 

David, rallying at this unexpected sally from ‘‘ uncle Hodge,” took cour- 
age and began to blow on the expiring light, remarking, “ don’t be afraid, 
don’t be scared, the wicked flee when no man pursueth, but the righteous 
are bold as alion ;its coming, its coming,” and continuing his blast upon the 

2 | of the debating disciples. 
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3 ¥ dippea ca » preparatory to a long exercise, began his | of the refreshing waters, by a pre-concerted signal, the trumpets sound a 
concordance, | War charge. At this well-known sound five of the mares, forgetting in a 
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died a few years ago up on the Plymouth road, said he'd seen her up the | body of the public. 


Straits. And there was Moses, the lawgiver, who writ on tablesof stone; | The racing season for 1845 has been ushered in with a degree of eclat 
and the children of Jared, didn’t they travel through the desarts, with a | ae ara any exaggeration, may be said to surpass anything of the kind 
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world, withstanding all the temptations of a wicked woman. | rather guess | from Northumberland to Cornwall—and we might even go further, and 
*twould have puzzled you if you’d been in his place” An amorous smile | take in the whole United Kingdom—that was not more or less interested in 
| the result of last Wednesday’s proceedings. What with bets, and sweeps, 
: Sb. ontinued expositions of the candle-holder. « | &c., the eyes of thousands were anxicusly turned to that most important 
was silence except the continued expositions of t ne candle-holder. And ‘event. This, of itself, is sufficient toshow the progress which horse-racing 
didn’t old Captain Gibbs go there once on a whaling voyage, and see the | is making, and the great hold which it is gradually taking upon the minds 
very spot where they went through ; and then, the manna that fell from | and feelings of the people of this country. The following will show what 
heaven while they were in the wilderness, and the quails that came to feed , half century has done for us in the way of racing :— —_ 
‘em. Well, now,” catching his breath and pausing a moment, as thoughts | “Epsom, May 29, 1800.—The Derby Stakes, of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., for 
. a a 5 ’ 5 4 5 three-year-old colts, Sst. 3lb.; and fillies, 8st. The last mile and a halt. 
clustered in confusion on his mind, and coming back to a more personal | Thirty-three subscribers. Won by Mr. Wilson’s Champ ion, by Pot-So’s.” 
interest, ** well, now, I rather reckon that manna was a kind of meal such This compared with the entries of the present day, is a ‘* Satyr to Hype- 
as uncle Jonathan used to grind there in the old mill ; you see, uncle Hodge, | tion.” Now, the number of subscribers is more than five times as many. 
whenever he used to grind his meal coarse, some of the old women told | Phe following description of the Persian horse and its management may not 
a! “s | be uninteresting at the present time. It is thus given by Sir Robert Kerr 
him it would never do without hanging his stones nearer together, and arter | porter -— S 
that they had it as fine as they wanted ; and I guess that manna was nothing «* The Persian horses never exceed fourteen or foueteen-and-a-he!! hands 
more nor less than some of Joseph’s corn that was cracked down there in | high; yet, certainly, on the whole, are taller than the Arabs. ‘Tose of 
Egypt and sent out on camels and she asses for the faithful—it's typical— | wre ait yer a ae sone "teh ped sam ot Soa he og 
. oEk ce Q a : . and of good speed. General custom feeds a j . at sunrise anc 
all typical, uncle—-don FOP really think aa Aad them quails, do you | ienentins alicia sieet are cleaned. Their usual provender is barley and chop- 
think they were like them that Mister Savery shot *tother day down on the | ped straw, which, if the animals are picquetted, is put into a nose-bag and 
Neck ?—darn ‘em, I had ’em to pick for his folks to make a stew on, and | hung from their heads; but if stabled, it is thrown iato a lozenge-saped 
I’d about as leave pick them peeps down on the shore. Don’t you never | hole left in the thickness of the mud wall for that purpose, but much higher 
think on these things? You are an old man, andI should think it behoved | i, than nee geo 9 saan ra a re" emgage — nei 
‘ fe 7. Cae" ny lll ta dic _ | diay is a kina of food not known here. ie beddl e CONSISIS 
you to look to heel latter end before it 18 too jate---before the evil days draw | o¢ oe dung. Afier being exposed to the drying influence of the sun during 
nigh and you shall say I have no pleasure in them :"— the day, it becomes pulverised, and in that state is nightly spread under 
The vikedb ctauer May tetee™™ burn him. Little of it touches his body, that being covered by his clothing, a 
“ d—wart't ¥ d ; ins large nummud, from the head to the tail, and bound firmly round his body 
Do be convarted—warn’t you never under consarn of mind—didn’t you | by a very large surcingle. But this apparel is only for cold weather ; in 
never experience religion—don’t you want to be convarted—don’t you want | the warmer season the night clothes are ofa lighter substance, and during 
to drink of the waters of life as I have done, and join with the ransomed in the heat of the day the animal is kept entirely under shade. At nigat he is 
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And in this strain did the everlasting David go on until the old man, who | from their halters, and the heels of their hinder legs are confined by cords 
had evidently paid no attention to his exhortation, except the appeal to him | of twisted hair, fastened to iron rings and pegs driven into the earth. The 
touching Joseph’s case, broke out with—‘t D—n that fellow how sharp his | same custom prevailed in the time of Xenophon, and for the same reason— 


teeth are,” as the teeth of a large pike came in contact with his fingers. one ~— oe ee oe of piney — om ee Do Ahan 
are aa ‘ ‘ x |) Stud generally consisting of stallions. eir keepers, however, @iways 
« How is't about that hoe handle ?” said he, turning to his teacher, *‘ any- sleep in their rugs amongst them, to prevent ssattiout and sometimes, not- 
thing in the Bible about dog grass? anything about that, hey? You'd bet- withstanding all their care, they manage to break loose, and then the com- 
ter look a little further and read about Annanias and Saphira, and see what | bat ensues. <A general neighing, screaming, kicking, and snorting soon 
become of them for telling such G—d d—nable lies—they went to h-l] d—n | Touse the grooms, and the scene fora while is terrible. Indeed, no one can 
quick !” : ya the sudden nave of a a wie Rae ae 0 — he Bn 
. ‘ ‘ castern ‘ies i en all who have must bear me w 
This poser from the old man was of the knock down kind, and as it re- | that the seit it semanamane. tite seize, bite, and kick each other with 
flected a little on David’s veracity, touching the vigorous growth of dog | the most determined fury, and frequently cannot be separated belore their 
grass, he took fire at once, and said: ‘Well, now, if you dispute me Ill go , heads and haunches stream with blood. Even in skirmishes with the na- 
right straight to the barn and get my hoe, and then I can show you the holes , tives; these horses take part in the fray, tearing each other with their “re 
that that are dog grass made in the handle !” 4 while their masters are in similar close quarters on their backs. 
“O, h-ll !” said the old man, “let’s give it up :” and laying out his last | The same author gives the following description of a Persian race :— 
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fish, he and the man who “‘ tended barn,” left the silent hecatomb. 
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| ** My curiosity was fully on the spur to see the races, which | could not 
Another article will contain an account of the capture of that deer which @0ubt must have been chosen from the best in the nation to exhibit the ne 


appeared to the vision of Captain Hamblin, “as big as a steer !” T. | fections of its breed before the sovereign. The rival horses hm « oo ge 
| into three sets, in order to lengthen the amusement. They had been } 


. ~ | training for several w oing very often over the ground during that 

THE NATIONAL SPORT OF ENGLAND. | a cldeimed aaaanenieaals found so much pains had been taken to 
| sweat and reduce their weight, that their bones were nearly cutting the 

BY LEMAN REDE, ESQ., IN THE LONDON SUNDAY TIMES. ‘skin. The distance marked for the race was a stretch of twenty-four miles; 
and, that his Majesty might not have to wait when he had reeched the field, 

| the horses had set forward long before, by three divisions, from the starting 
“ Another, and another, and another !” eee (ashort interval of time passing between each set), so that they might 


| hav j i is seat. ‘The dif 
Suns may forzet , We eee : | have to come in a few minutes after the king had taken his seat. ne 
y 0 shine, and birds to charm the grove with their dulcet | ¢°  aivisions arrived in regular order at the geal, but all so fatigued 


melody; but Time—hard-working and indefatigable Time—never forgets | : cai vdlee 
to hold on his still unchanging and cnsianagabthe course. Widthar'ee- | and exhausted that their former boasted fleetness ardl y exceeded @ mcu 
volving year has brought round with it another Epsom week and another | rate canter when they passed before the royal eyes. 
Derby Day. This is quite in the natural course of things. And here we = a 
are again, Time’s chroniclers, ready to verify the lines of the Scottish bard— EDUCATING HORSES. 
**There’s a chiel amang ye takin’ notes, 
: And faith he’il prent them.” “Tis education makes us all..—Zana. 
Hail! then—all hail! we say, to the national sports of England. —- 
‘** Thus we salute thee with our song, , That the term Education may appear misapplied, or at all events 1ap- 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long.” a as regards horses, I am quite aware—it is for this very reason) 
Amongst these the sport of horse-racing is deservedly entitled to the | have adopted it, hoping by so doing to awaken ideas on the subject some- 
most distinguished place. This sport, cultivated so successfully and enthu- | what at variance with the general term of breaking horses. 
siastically as it hitherto has been, and continues to be, exercises a greater! If horses were, what Wombwell’s showman assures us the laughing 
influence upon the national character than is generally imagined. It links | ena is, “a hanimal untameable by man,” we may take great credit 00" 
together, as it were, the difierent classes of the community, striking down | selves when we can say, as he does, notwithstanding the * hanima! being 
the jealous barriers that separate the high from the middle and lower classes, | wmtameable, this one you see is parfectly tame.” Now to shew “ the mes 
and affording a common ground on which they can all meet together, in | woraciousest beast in the forest, wot entices the young children into 
cordiality and good fellowship, in pursuit of one common object. Nor are | woods by his cries and then dewours them,” as he says ‘* parfectl) ae: 
its advantages in other ways of a less important character: to it we owe the | does credit to the tamer; but horses are neither uniameable, ditcl" © 
present unrivalled oreed of horses to be found in this country; and from} tame, nor “ woracious” (in a general way ;) so I consider the term pion 
our unrivalled breed of horses results, as a necessary consequence, the | ting implies the mode of treatment required by most young hersc® “° | 
undoubted superiority of cur English cavalry. A well-known writer on|than the hackneyed one of breaking ; for we must always @nic* 2 i 
this subject remarks, ‘‘ To the excellence of the British horse, originated | ideas of force and violence to the latter term, and in nineteen c#sessh 
and brought to perform through the instrumentality of these sports, may | ty neither the one nor the other are required, or should be used, Wwe 
be ascribed much of our superiority over other nations, both in commerce | colts. — 
and in war. It may be observed, in evidence of this fact, that several fo-| The system of education advocated and described by friend Jean . acquel 
reign governments, fully alive to its LROTERCS: have forsome time past en- | Rousseawas very proper for his eleve might lead us to imagine the @°\"" 
deavored to effect a similar object, both by the formation of national studs | Utopia was the decale the tutor had in view as the residence of his 7/6" | 
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“ Now strike the golden lyre again— 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain.” 
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_o}: but if we made a Gop 7a 
ve nearly a perfect composition: we only then want a perfect en- 
.. and posterity would derive much benefit from the efforts of the two 


og hints or offering ideas on any subject, it may very naturally be 
'that the person doing so should confine himself to the subject 
<sion; but I never could bear confinement in any way: I must “ run 
_y traces,” or I cannot work at all, In writing, this erratic habit 
, ne in double force; but as I have not vanity enough to suppose 
jing on any particular subject I can so interest a reader as to 
consider my quitting it of much consequence, I feel apology 
) be useless, as | am aware I should sin again and again. 
-yoboration of what I have said I must now offer a few hints on 
,~ horses. This Lallow has nothing todo with educating them; but 
os me forcibly that before we can educate them, we must get them 
,y, and as before we can get them they must be bred, I shall venture 
_jeas on that process, though they will not be many, and, for the fur- 
1, ,atage of the reader, the means of conveying those ideas shall be 
.s short as possible. I ought to have mentioned something about 
»in the title of this Paper, but I did not, and I never alter anything 
vritten. If it was better, it would be worth this; but as it is, its 
+ (if any merit it has) is the coming before the public as it is; not 
+ the public is entitled to the compliment of full dress, but I have 
ugh to be aware, that as men who have nothing aristocratic about 
. .ypearance never look better than in a shooting-jacket, so I consi- 
-ibblings would loose by laying aside their homely garb. 
st thing to be considered by any one contemplating breeding is 
so tor which he intends to breed ; and even then, (to use a figura- 
-,vession) to breed to the purpose falls to the lot of very few breeders 
» many. By considering the purpose for which a man intends to 
mein he should first consider whether he means to do so for his 
» fur sale—in other words, for himself or the public. If he breeds 
yn use, he has to consider the nature of the service to which he 
out (he horse, and then to endeavor to breed the best sort of ani- 
»service. In considering what is the best description of horse 
' ourposes, the only trae guide is what is held to be so in the 
iiajority of competent judges. ‘This I allow a man need 
| he breeds for his own use, and is arrogant enough to think 
: thou all these put together; and in truth Iam led to ima- 
‘ig ike this opinion does actuate many breeders, when I see 
er of queer animals produced and considered by their owners as 
»- uo doubt but among the best judges a little difference of 
exist as to what is the best sort of horse for ditfeyent purposes, 
ce will, however, chiefly be as to size, and one man preferring 
ucily bred than another; in other particulars most good judges 
surly alike, On one point they all agree ; namely, that of his 
isos should be of a goed sort, and have good action ‘These two 
: should never be overlooked or disregarded, whether we want 
‘cry a jockey or draw a plough. Breed, or try to breed, every- 
‘of the sort: middliag stock of any kind canpot pay—at least 
veill—and it is worse than waste of time and trouble to breed 
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breeds for his own use, and has any particular or singular opi- 
t animals, he has, of course, a right to breed in accordance with 
ions, be they right or wrong: but if a man breeds for the public, 
ving his ideas to be more correct than those of the public as to 
the choicest sort of animal, it would in this case be highly in- 
‘1 him to breed to please his own fancy ; for if he breeds to sell, 
aest sense must tell him to breed what wi// sell; and he may de- 
t, let him think as he will, it is the best that will do so. A 
-abetter judge of any given thing than five thousand other men, 
iblic is a better judge than probably any one man livirg. [fa 
: modest enough to think that he knows more than the public, 
casequently lead that public, he is the very man to breed as he 
what Ae likes; and (to try his strength) | would recommend 
{a cross between a whale and a comeleopard, and enter him ina 
stake. If he gets high in the betting, I will allow my present 
to public opinion to be wrong; but till this event comes off I 
eiuously recommned every breeder to consult public taste and opi- 
hink of the two he will find it the safest speculation. 
» Reader will not for a moment suppose me guilty of so great 
i as contemplating the giving instructions on breeding or in- 
n anything. I merely venture a few opinions on producing the 
re we educate them. 
take the race -horse first, as the highest class of animals bred ; 
ling of which we have not only to consult the opinion of good 
i the public, but fashion. There is perhaps no animal known 
value before trial * fashion holds such sovereign sway” as it 
‘he racing colt. In the breeding of him the owner has three 
consider (he will find by-the-by that he has a thousand); but in 
o the first three, let him determine whether he intends to breed 
' oreed to sed?/, or to take the chances of running and selling. 
140 means to breed with a view to running his horses, we naturally 
e would wish to run and win. I must make, however, a little 
1 here, for I see the word we has slipped under my pen. Now this 
ncludes myself among those who I state might naturally suppose 
sulng to run and win. Now, without knowing much, I am real- 
1. an ignoramus as this: it would therefore be very unnatural if I 
thers supposed that a man would wish to run and win a/ways. 
nerefore only say, we conclude if a man breeds to run that he 
oreed such horses as cam win when they are wanted to do so. [ 
-a short dol¢ in the last few lines, but have, by doing so, got into 
i hope my Reader is not hoping to see me shut up, for 
within ny length as yet. Iam, however, lying too far out of 
i, s0 Will run up to my subject again. 
‘ torun, the first thing is getting mares of running blood, 
‘y could run themselves or not, The next is to get sires of 
also; if good runners themselves, so much the better; but 
‘ular tnare it is sometimes quite judicious to select for hera 
yas a race-horse have been very inferior to many others, be- 
ise May in avery eminent degree happen to have the very 
‘Oich the mare has been found deficient; whereas we might get 
‘ad woa many races, anda sire that had done the same, and 
“.e chance of getting a winner from them: for though both might 
‘any races at particular lengths or weights, if whatever failing 
J the other possessed also, we should, by breeding from them, 
e laying the foundation of that failing in the progeny in an in- 
Stee, while he might only have their best quality in a very di- 
ie. The great desideratum is therefore to endeavor to perpetu- 


nning, 


od qualifies of both sire and dam, while by a judicious cross we | 


‘atleast neutralize the bad ones. To do this, therefore, a man 


tints @ liftle, we’ 
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‘), When breeding for his own use, to forego a fashionable stallion | 


(with a particular mare may give fair hopes of producing a run- 

. I have said on this subject, be it correct or erroneous, or partly 
‘acient to shew what I mean by breeding to run. 

‘+ to sell | hold to be quite a different affair. 

' hus only himself to please—I will bet long odés he does not do 

ever, he is not bound to try to please any other person. Now 

‘eeding to sell must please himself but in one way, and that is, 

“\s the public: if he can do that he will be sure to please him- 

* Sls stuck will selZ, and probably pay him. If his blood does not 

‘ilc, that is, is not fashionable blood, the produce will sell 

“"" leu pounds ahead as vearlings. I don’t think it very proba- 

‘'' pay him. Breeders, like other men, have their predilection 

'vlood, and faney this sire or that; buta man must indulge inno 

' oteeds to sell: it does not matter what he likes or does not like, 

‘vers like that must guide him. 

“Of line asked my advice some time since as to the best sire to 

* ol his to. I knew her well; she was in fact once mine. | 

he asked if I liked the horse? I said, what is the truth, 

“Did I then think he was likely to get a good runner 

‘IL very candidly allowed I considered it all but impossi- 

““}3 tie mare as I did. He of course asked my reason for recom- 

"+ < horse | disliked, and moreover did not think would suit the mare ? 

very tew words: ‘TI dislike the horse, and always did: but 

, Xe him: he is fashionable, and that is enough. I know he is 

,./s© In the world to suit the mare as to the probability of a run- 

ir. public do not know this. It is only particular circumstances 

om Sy so bad a horse for her: for as regards the blood on both sides, 

““ hot be a better mixture than the two. The public know this, 

* “eject Is to sell, not run, and the produce will sell, bred as it will 


iasire: 
i him. 


lare ;” 


W the m. 
ft ‘ Who breeds to both run and sell has more to consider than 
~. ee for he must not only try to get good ones, but fashionable 

e lushion sett 1 should call a fair good horse, whose blood may 

‘onable, may go away and win his master money, which is all 


.. , V0 breeds to run wants ; but such a horse will not bring a long 


ws nay be good to use, but not to se//. Those bred to sell are or 


theee pramrted ; So they may be very good to sell ; but if one out of 
prove really good to use, the man is fortunate who gets him. 


~“ Who runs his horses, and sells if he can, must get good ones, or 


The man breeding | 
,about him, and other nations have their predilections and fancies; but, 
rich as John Bull boasts himself (and boast most of them will if they are | 


| 


| 


| they will not sell” MWe must, “still more than either of | 





breed so as to get a3 far as possible great strength and size: he can then 
save himself a litile with bad ones, for a very bad or at least a very slow 
one, if big enough and strong enough, will command a certain for 
other purposes ; whereas a middling-sized light race-horse that cannot run 
is worth comparatively nothing. Thus, in this breeder’s case, a good deal 
must be sacrificed in the choice of blood in order to select such sires as ge- 
nerally get /arge stock. I should say large and strong; for large horses 
without strength are sad speculations. They may run two or three times 
as young ones, and are then good for no purpose on earth. 

Hunters, like all other horses, are of course sometimes bred for a person’s 
own use, and at others for sale. In the former case, a man breeds or tries 
to breed horses adapted to his particular country or particular notions of 
excellence ; and, acting on these principles, of course different persons pro- 
duce stock of very d fierent qualifications; and so long as a variety of opi- 
nions among men exist, these different sorts of stock are useful, and will 
sell provided they are good of the sort, and the sort is good. The low 
strong weiznt-carrier will be sought with avidity by many mea and for many 
countries, and is a very safe horse to breed ‘The taller higher bred racing- 
looking nag has also his admirers and his country ; but in either, symme- 
try and muscular power must be the great aim of the breeder if he means 
his horse ‘o be at a proper time worth educating. It is trae, if a man hap- 
pens to have bred a light ten-stone hunter, if he is clever there are ten-stone 
men te be found to buy him; but such a horse will not in one case in a 
hundred half pay his expenses when sold. With a colt promising to grow 
into such a horse, it would be economy to send him as a present to the ken- 
nel: you would be sure to get thanks for him; and you will be sure not to 
make a guinea by him if kept: in short, he is certain (I may say) to prove 
a loss—that is, if reared in the way and at the expense a colt must be rear- 
ed, if he is ever intended to make a fine horse. 

We have hunters, from the regular half-bred to the thorough-bred horse. 
I believe most men will allow that for the pace hounds go now the breeder 
must go upon a very different system, if he means to seZ/, to that pursued 
fifty years since. We must have very high breeding to go the pace, and 
great strength to support it. The pace, that is the speed, it is very easy 
to get ; but speed and strength, combined with all the knowledge, care, and 
expense we may use, must only be expected in a very few out of the num- 
ber of colts we may breed. It is the loss on the others that renders breed- 
ing so expensive, and its realisation in the few that causes those few to bring 
such enormous prices. 

In breeding the half or three-quarter bred horse, different men go on dif- 
ferent principles. ‘The generality put a half-bred to a thorough-bred sire, 
a mode that I should say is mostly attended with the best success. Some 
use the thorough-bred mare and half-bred sire, while others breed from 
sire and dam half or three-quarters bred. I have in several instances seen 
the experiment tried of putting a direct cart-mare to a thorough-bred sire, 
and vice versa. I have never yet seen this answer. The produce I have 
seen from such a connection does not, as might be anticipated, possess the 
strength of the cart parent, lightened by the thorough-bred throughout his 
general formation, but is mostly a brute with light legs and body, with the 
head and shoulders of the regular cart-horse ; or at all events, in some parts 
or other of his form, he will be this kind of nondescript ; at least all I have 
seen bred by such a cross have been so. I quite agree with the opinion of 
many that the produce generally partakes more of the quality of the sire 
thanthe dam. This idea, or fact (if it is so), leads many people into the 
very great error of being careless in their choice of mares. I think, from 
what I have seen, the Irish err particularly in this respect ; for, speaking in 
a general way, provided they get a good sire, they put the veriest wretches 
on earth to him. Iam not quite sure but that to this practice we may at- 
tribute the fact that Irish horses have hitherto been more cross-made than 
ours. This peculiarity of form I fancy I perceive to be gradually getting 
less particular; they certainly are much improved in their breeding ; God 
knows they used to produce three-cornered ones eaough; and three-cor- 
nered ones are almost sure to come from parents differing so widely in point 
of quality. 

To breed hunters, although I consider they cannot be too highly bred tf 
strong, provided I gota sire of good temper, sound constitution, and with 
lasting qualities, J should not care one farthing about his having been first- 
rate a3 a race-horse. Ina general way, [ should say the horse that was not 
would get the best stock as hunters: we want hunters to be flyers as hun- 
ters, but we don’t want Derby flying. Elis is a favorite sire, very deserved- 
ly soin his way; but I would not put a mare to him to breed a hunter: | 
could point out many at one-fifth of his price [ should greatly prefer. [| 
have all the prefound respect for Elis he could wish, but I should not Itke 
his prototype for a hunter. If horses are high bred enough, be the blood 
what it may, if they are dig enough, they will generally be fast enouzh 
(for hunters). I like a hunter with racing speed; personally | do not call 
horse half one that has not. I mean, by racing speed, racing four-mile 
speed. A race-horse may be able to go over the Beacon Course under his 
eight minutes, but not be one to win many general races; yet I should like 
him mightily as a hunter. It is not running four miles ina very short time 
that wins races: a horse may do that, and be founding wanting in finish- 
ing; itis the extraordinary extra exertion of a few strides that wins races. 
This many good and honest horses cannot make, and are beat by less in- 
trinsieally good ones who can. This is not wanted in the hunter, but the 
four-mile stamina is, and regular good honest s/aves of race-hotses are the 
sort to get hunters. Speed is occasionally perpetuated, but by no means to 
be calculated upon as a certainty: I really think constitution is, it found in 
sire and dam. Constitution is a great desideratum in a hunter, both as re- 
gards lasting for the day in severe long runs, coming out again in reasonable 
time, and also in condition. I have no wish for fat horses, but I hate a 
frightened, harassed, staring- coated looking wretch, which ill-constitution- 
ed ones generally are. I do not mind horses being, like myself, light in 
flesh, but I must have them looking, what I do not, blooming. Clipping 
will of course give a short coat; but if from want of constitution we want 
condition, the coat still stare, and the horse only in his coat represents 
the hard shoe-brush instead of the blacking one. To please me he must 
leok like that accommodation for the destitute, asilx hat, where a fine gloss 
is to be had for ten shillings: condition is rather more expensive. Oa the 
other hand, I never wish for this hard constitution in a race-horse ; in fact, 
I think it objectionable; for with a horse of this sort we must bring him 
out too high, or knock his legs to pieces, and his energy too, to bring 
him out in proper form. Here geidings have the advantage. Most men 
are too sanguine as to what their colts are likely to do to cut them: he 
might regret having done this by one colt in fifty: I should say this 
would be the maximum: thisis, however, matter of opinion among men: I 
have mine, and as probably no other person would have it, I intend to 
keep it. 

There are some thorough-bred sires that all but invariably get large bony 
stock. To some of those, from ecbjectionable blood or want of racing 
qualities, I should never put a racing mare under the idea of getting a race- 
horse; but such are the horses to put mares to to get hunters. Breeders of 
race-horses have now a great advantage over those of by-gone days. If 
they get a colt of favorite blood that can run a bit, the foreign market is a 
gure one, and at a large price if the color is what they like; for though we 


| care little about this, some nations make it a very considerable object. The 





Russians, for instance, will not give a farthing for a horse with much white 


so), he is comparatively parsimonious in the price of horses, This foreign 
market is certainly a wonderful encouragement to breeders of fine horses, 


‘and so far does good as an encouragement; but though I hope [ am not in 


the generality of things illiberal or ill-natured, I am a little so in horses. 
We have, take them all in all, the finest breed in the world; and my pride 
in them is such I should wish to keep them to ourselves. 


see that letting our best mares and sires go abroad is likely to effect this; | little cur that ever walked. 


but as they are permitted to be seat, of course I am wrong. 

The other great advantage the present breeder of thorough-bred or first- 
class horses possesses is this, If a good-sized thorough-bred one cannot 
race, he may now make a steeple-racer or hunter. Now a hundred years 
since a thorouzgh-bred hunter was not seen; his being thorough-bred would 
have prevented his being tried as one: consequently in those days a race- 
horse, or rather a horse bred for racing that could not run, was positively 
worth nothing to any one, except at a later period to Mr. Tattersall’s grand- 
father: to him they were worth a good deal when he went to Newmarket 
to sell them; but now, should a good-sized thorough-bred one not de likely 
to make even a good hunter, if his trotting action is good, he is worth more 
for harness than our worthy grandfathers gave for their best hunters; while, 
on the other hand, I am afraid it is a fact, that with our fathers and their 
friends, hunters brought on an average longer prices than they do now, 
though show and harness horses not so much. But Hugo Meynell, during 
the whole of the Billesdon Coplow run, did not cross one railroad! If he 
had, ** the iron would have entered into his soul.” Now the taking blood 
and pedigree is, Show, by Trade, dam by Railro d out of Smoke; grandam 
Steam, by Boiler out of Stevenson’s Burst—Scaldings, etc. No better blood 
than this. They have all a turn of speed, can go long lengths, and are sure 
to win, because they are always lucky enough to get a walk over. This 
will do: but they sometimes get a turn over: how do ye do then? 

If I bred horses for first-rate harness-horses, I should prefer breeding 
from sires and dams both highly bred, but neither thorough-bred. I think 
by this better harness action is got, and action—that is, knee action—sells 
horses for show purposes. For this, to get a distant cross with that super- 
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have a z — the Hanoverian, is no bad thi >. hate them when 

+ rysrert Remade em from head to tail; in fact, the is the only bearable 
eek Wat th m; any particle of their blood does harm if we want a good 
and leads oA mas make a show, and this is what all the world is aiming at, 
hers of Parlian red being shewn up. They are also—like friends, Mem- 
latend % Ba. or ’ a many great men—make a great fuss about what they 
thing Tub de pe: rR age called upon, will, and very often can, do no- 
had? they ure y ed are employed in funerals: they can just manage 

i. y ry well for the dead, though good for nothing for the living, 
and w ven emp oyed for the former, are not often, I presume, employed for 
him twice; but, indeed, latterly only one of them is frequenfly used for 
such purposes, on lieu of two, or four, so their merits are properly appre- 
ciated at last. ‘hey are very properly and appropriately used by our Sover- 
eigns when they go to express their Royal and implicit confidence in what 
great men will do; and here they are emblematical ; for you would suppose 
them equal to all obstacles and difficulties, but would probably fail when 
put to the test. They are equally appropriately used by the same August 
Personages when they go to thank the great men for what they have done. 
Here they are quite in place, for they also get much praised and admired 
for doing very little. Their color, at least the color of those used on these 
two occasions, is somewhat emblematical also; we read of the “ cream ” of 
a joke, we also hear of the “‘ cream ” of the good things of life: surely the 
color of these animals was not fixed upon to infer that all the “cream” of 
these good things goes to support a few, and the skim milk is left for the 
many? These Hanoverians are, however, very handsome (I mean the horses) 
but they cost a good deal keeping. 

Though I have stated my dislike to the genuine German—that is, Hano- 
verian—horse for English purposes, I am quite clear that a cross would 
turn out well, if a good colored, good shaped sire was selected ; for, not- 
withstanding their high action, some of them are really fast (for short dis- 
tances,) and this is all thatis wanted in show horses. They almost invari- 
ably carry themselves well for Rarness purposes. We value hunters and 
race-horses for theiy merits, but Hanoverians are far better for show and 
state purpceses. For this reason, I recommend a cross with sucha sire, and 
am quite sure it would answer. 

If a man wishes to breed hacks, there are two sorts to breed—the blood- 
like galloping hack, and the trotting hack. By the first, I should say, a 
man must lose money, because there is seldom merit enough in them to 
command remunerating prices ; for the really clever galloping hack seldom 
has high action, and most people (be it right or be it wrong) prefer those 
which have: consequently, the latter are the safest to breed for market. 
Good action in a hack will always sell him; and we certainly run a much 
better chance of getting this if we breed from trotting stock, independent 
of sometimes getting something uncommon as to pace, when of couse he 
will bring a very long figure, and is atrump card. We must also consider 
that if the trotting bred colt has good action, his pace is to be wonderfully 
improved by practice; and provided we do not deteriorate that action, the 
more we increase his speed the more valuable he becomes. This is not the 
case with the galloping hack, if he goes smoothly, safely, and handsomely, 
we can make him no better, he is fast enongh fora hack; and if by training 
we increased his speed, he would be worth no more, nineteen times in twen- 
ty not half so much; for we should spoil him as a hack, and as a hack on- 
ly we wanthim. To breed hacks I should select a low, compact, very high- 
ly bred mare, a trotter herself, and put her to a regular trotting sire; not 
that we insure a trotter by this, but we put ourselves in the way of it, and 
must then trust to our good luck ; and I am quite clear that good luck and 
chance have much more to do with getting goers in any pace than is gene- 
rally supposed ; I am sure they have with race-horses; 1n proof of which 
how many scores are bred where every care and judgment has been used in 
choice of crosses and blood likely to tell, and how seldom anything extra- 
ordinary is produced! and when it is, it is often a produce from which the 
breeder expected the least. It is of course always wise to do that which 
is most likely to produce what we want, and to breed from going blood ; 
but we all know how very general is the disappointment when all this is 
done. A horse must be thorough-bred, of course, to be anything like first 
rate as a race-horse; butif he is thorough-bred, and the blood is not radi- 
cally bad, I still must say I consider chance is not to be despised as a friend, 
and is often found so. 

I think trotting in a general way is more perpetuated in its breed than 
galloping ; for in breeding from a certain strain on both sides we may pret- 
ty nearly ensure a trotter more or less: and trotting being (at least I consi- 
der it so) a more artificial pace than galloping, if we get the action we can 
always increase the pace of the trotter in a greater degree than we can that 
of the race-horse. The speed of the latter I consider te be increased by 
training more in reference to speed as to a distance than for a few hundred 
yards. This is practice, and consequently wind and condition. It is not 
impossible (though I am far from saying it is the case) that a two-year-old 
in fair state as to flesh might be able to go a quarter of a mile as fast before 
he went into training as he could afterwards, some perhaps faster; but even 
for that distance the speed of a trotter may to all but a certainty be very 
greatly increased; in proof of which, all butchers’ horses get faster than 
they were when they bought them, not only for a distance but for two hun- 
dred yards 

A very fast thorough-bred hunter, in fine hunting condition, will be made 
somewhat faster by training; that is, he will be able to go a greater dis- 
tance when quite extended than he could before; he will also go two miles 
somewhat quicker than he could before; but training will not increase his 
speed for a short distance in the same ratio as practice will that of the trot- 
ter. This induces me to call extraordinary speed in trotting more an ar- 
tificial capability than that of speed in the gallop, where each have the na- 
tural gift of going in their different paces; for this reason I would with 
under-sized horses, which the hacks should always be, aim at getting a 
trotter by breeding from trotters. Should they not ride quite as we wish, 
they are worth long prices for harness; if the galloping sort do not ride 
well, they are worth literally nothing: the Penny Postboys would not like 
them, and they are fit for no one else. 

In breeding, I believe the fact is not absolutely yet proved as to whether 
the produce partakes most of the qualities of the sire or dam; if I have 
ventured my opinion that the former predominates, if { may be allowed to 
give my further impressions on the subject, I should say, I think looks, 
speed, manner of going, and temper, are chiefly perpetuated through the 
sire; constitution through the dam. Vice and peculiar habits and tricks I 
think we may generally trace to the sire. Some mares take a dislike to a 
sire, why or wherefore they can best tell; but [I have seen instances of it. 
I, however favorable I might think the cross, would never permit such a 
connection. I am quite sure that, in animals, the mind or predilection in 
favor of or against the sire has its influence, and I am certain aversion has 
avery great one. I will mention one instance of predilection in the case 
of dogs. 

I had a particularly good and very beautiful terrier bitch; at a proper 
season I had her carefully locked up, wishing for a breed between her and 


a choice terrier in my neighborhood. Unluckily she scratched her way out, 


and a progeny, for which I was indebted to a tailur’s dog close by, was the 
consequence. The little beast wasa kind of half-spaniel, half-turnspit 
nondescript, with a tail like a fox’s brush turned over his back; the swarm 





I do not exactly | tiously kept one, and put it out to nurse; 


was produced, some seven or eight in number, every one with the identi- 
cal curling tail, and things like the fins of aturtle for legs. I need scarce- 
ly say they were all in a bucket immediately. On the next occasion I did 
secure everything so as to prevent the tailor again obliging me, and also se- 
cured the dog I wanted. There was no possibility of mistake here ; in 
time, three, and three only, puppies were produced, one only the color of 
the dog, the others precisely that of the tailor’s, but one and all with the 
accursed curling tail. I condemned the lot, for [ would not have had the 


best dog in England with such aterminus. My groom, however, surrepti~ 
he was rewarded by the veriest 


I tried another dog, and the result was better ; 
the pPoduce were like the sire, but the tail, like ‘‘the flag that braved a 
thousand years,” waved triumphant still. 1 gave her away disgusted with 
her bad taste. If, therefore, mind or predilection had such influence when 
in favor of a sire, I have no doubt it would have a bad one where aversion 
“eo is one description of thorough-bred sire that I certainly never 
would select, except under very peculiar circumstances ; this is, the regu- 
lar mile-horse. if I found his produce were almost invariably horses of 
transceadani speed, | might choose him for a good, honest, hard-consti- 
tutioned, four-mile slow mare, under the hope of getting a race-horse ; but 
i certainly never would use such a horse in breeding hunters; for what is 
it that stops these flyers? It can proceed but from one of two causes, or 
both—want of wind or want of stamina. It may be saia such horses can 
go at such a pace as it is impossible they can * stay at it.” I know they 
can; for such velocity produces such increased action of the lungs thata 
horse would, technically, choke ; and if we tried to get such a horse to do 
a mile in (say) 50 seconds, we need not wonder if he stops short complete- 
ly exhausted ; but if he has only led other horses for a mile, however tre- 
mendous the pace may have been, and they are within a length or two of 
him when he stops, and they, or at least some of them, go on, however 
slow they afterwards go, it is quite clear that want of wind, strength, or 
constitution, stopped hum. Now, though the perpetuating speed is in no 
way to be depended upon—indeed the chances are very much against it as 
a general sesult—I think the perpetuating want of stamina or constitution 
is much more certain; at all events, I should not consider it judicious to 





wet ourselves in the way of perpetuating very great imperfections. 
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I said what without explanation may as somewhat contradictory i pes eels Lae than his head ; and if from 
to this when I said I did not wish a race- to have too hard a constitu- | the his hind legs were as often handled as his neck, he would no more 
tion : but to explain this, I do not mean that a race-horse or any other horse | kick at you for this than he world bite or strike at you for handling 
can have too sound or ul a constitution ; [ merely mean, I would his fore-quarters. It is the novelty of any act that alarms the young horse, 
not wish a race-horse to have that kind of hard constitution that tends to| not the act itself. Why is it that vicious horses seldom hurt children ? 
throwing up flesh or ratherfat. Some animals will look well and get fat | they kick, bite, or strike at man, because man has ill-used them : children 
on comparatively anything. This would be a most desirable thing in aj have not. Surely this shews that vice is not the leading and natural pro- 
bullock or a poor man’s horse, but really an imperfection in a race-horse. | pensity of the animal! The child has probably never done anything to 
Throwing up fat is not always a proof of health, and it is health and not challenge theattachment of the animal; he has merely never done any- 
flesh we want in a race-horge. a mitigated sense the same thing is thiag to nano him. Even this he repays by gratitude and confidence. 
wanted in a hunter, and without sound constitution we cannot get} What would he then not do for those who would take a very little trouble to 
health. ‘ , ; win his attachment and sooth his natural fearof man! Anything that Na- 

Vice and various tricks I am certain are hereditary from the sire. Under | ture had given him the power to perform or the instinct to comprehend ? 
particular circumstances I should be tempted to breed from a vicious sire Woauihd Her'oven. 
for a race-horse, as vice is less objectionable to him than in horses for general The London (Old) Sporting Magazine, for Oct., 1345 
purposes. It is very objectionable in a race-horse, and for this reason it ue _ 
would be only in very particular cases that I would risk its being transmitted The Frog.—Machine Poetry. 
to the produce ; but nothing should induce me to use a vicious sire for horses Of all the things that live, 
intended for other purposes than racing. : , In woodlands, marsh or bog, 

Blind sires are objected to by many: I would certainly be shy of using That creep the ground or fly the air, 
one: whether I did or not would depend on circumstances. If I could trace The funniest is the frog— 
bad eyes back to any other of the family, I most certainly would reject such The frog—the scientifickest 
a sire at once ; and, supposing this had not been the case, if the horse had Of Nature’s handiwork— 
naturally suspicious eyes—that is, a description of eye likely to go blind— The frog, that neither walks nor runs, 
I would reject him at once also. Training and severe racing must show its But goes it with a jerk. 


effects somewhere on ail horses, insome of course more than in others ; ; t 

and that effect (barring accidents) will certainly be shewn most in the least va Sener, ac? Db race rem 
perfect part of the anatomy, be it eyes, lungs, constitution, legs, or feet ; He plunges into ied and ida 
therefore any constitutional weakness I would certainly avoid the risk of im hie &: " 

having perpetuated we % t yea, — einai 

Roaring is a disease upon which I have heard a variety of conflicting As Paddy O'Kinn pet any wid up, ‘ 

opinions, There can be no doubt that a vast number of race-horses have And, for convenience sake. he wears 

een bred from sires that were roarers, and it is also certain that great num- His eye on top his bead. 
bers of race-horses have become the same. Whether those that have done : oP { 
so were or are chiefly tbe progeny of roarers, I do not know ; but I for ome You see him sitting on a log, 
would under no case breed from a sire that was one. There is one certain Above the ‘‘ nasty deep :” 
fact relative to roarers that I never yet found a man who couldat all account You feel inclined to say, old chap, 
for ; this is, the great number of very large-sized horses that turn out roar- Just “look before you leap !” 
ers ; while, on the other hand, we rarely see a very small horse or pony that You raise your cane to hit him, 
is one. If all large horses were treated like race-horses, we might impute His ugly-looking mug ; 
this to the treatment ; bui it holds with every description of horse That But, ere you get it half way up, 
fast work and dry feeding combined tend to produce disease, I think may Adown he goes ker-chug. 
be fairly inferred from the fact that it is by no means common with cart- 
horses, though broken wind is. That the latter can be in no way hereditary 
(whatever roaring mayor may not be) I coasider quite clear, a3 brokea wind 
is solely the efiect of treatment ; still I would not breed “from a broken- 
winded mare, mainly from the presumption that whatever oppresses must 
tend in some measure to lessen the vigor-of the constitution, and, by so do- 
ing, at all events risks lessening that of the progeny. When therefore there 
are so Many constitutionally sound sires and dams to be had, I certainly 
would very rarely indeed breed from either that was not so. ' 

One of the great things to be desired in a brood mare, after having pro- 
perly selected her, is to render her perfectly familiar and quiet ; she should 
be brought to be as tame as a pet sheep. A great deal more depeads on 
this than many persons think, and it is very seldoin sufficiently attended to, 
Nearly all mares by kind and gentle treatment may be brought to this. The 
being per‘ectly free from alarm produces a general placidity of temper and ; And most offensive howl, did ask for food.’ 
feeling that is highly desirable in any breeding animal as to their well do- Twas a night of January, 17—. We had been to a fine quilting frolic, 
ing ; fright, we all know whea in this state, has often most fatal effects about two miles from our settlement of four or five log houses. *Twas ra- 
both on mother and offspring ; reasoning therefore on analogy, if absolute | ther late—about 12 o'clock, I should guess—when the party broke up. 
fright is often fatal, constant alarm or apprehension must be at least preju- There was no moon—and a dull grey shadow of haze hung around the hor- 
dicial. Independent of this, mares galloping about to avoid being caught | zon, while overhead a few pale and sickly looking stars gave us their dull 
whenever they are approached, is highly dangerous ; and after the foal 1s | light as they shone through a dingy curtain. There were six of us in com- 
prodaced, he naturally follows the mother: if she is wild, the colt becom:s pany—Harry Mason and four as pretty girls as ever grew up this side of the 
so, and learns from her to avoid man as his enemy, whereas ne should be | Green Mountains. There were my two sisters and Harry’s sister and his 
taught to hail him as afriend. The mare should be taught to come up to | sweetheart, the daughter of our next door neighbor. She was a downright 
man the moment he enters her paddock or pasture, from always gaining handsome girl—that Caroline Allen. I never saw her equal, though I am 
caresses and indulgence when she does so. A little corn from a sieve or a | no stranger to pretty faces. She was so pleasant and kind of heart—so gen- 
carrot from the hand will soon teach her this; and if when laid hold of tle and sweet spoken, and so intelligent besides, that everybody loved her. 








He keeps about his native pond, 
And ne’er goes on a spvee, 
Nor gets ** how-come-you-so,” for a 
Cold-water chap is he ; 
For earthly cares to get drunk 
He's not the silly fool ; 
But, when they come, he gives a jump, 
And drowns ’em in the pvol. 
Neal’s Saturday Gazette. 


A NIGHT AMONG THE WOLVES. 
BY JOHN J. WHITTIER, 


, ‘The gaunt wolf, 
Scenting the place of slaughter, with his long 








she gets this and caresses, and is never suffered to be alarmed, she will come | She had an eye as blue as the hill violet, and her lips were like a red rose | 


! 7 
as readily and willingly as a favorite dog. Whatthen is the result of the leaf in Juve. No wonder, then, that Harry Mason loved her—boy though 
tameness of the mother ? the foal naturally follows her either to or from) he was—tor we had neither of us seen our seventeenth suinmer. . 
you, and from constantly approaching man he becomes familiar ; and as a _ Our path lay through a thick forest of oak, with here and there a tall pine 
matter of course, never being hurt or alarmed, he in a few weeks has no | rising its dark full shadow against the sky, with an outline rendered indis- 


more fear of him than of his dam, and will suffer himself to be handled in | tinct by the darkness. The snow was deep—deeper a great deal than it | 
any way you please. As soonas he isable to eat, he should get something ; ever falls of late years; but the surface was trozen strongly enough to bear | 
from the hand, and will from this watch for the approach of man, instead of | our weight, and we burried on over the bright pathway with rapid steps. We | 


(as most colis do) galloping away to avoid him. A flock of sheep follow | had not proceeded far, before a long low howl came to our ears, We all 
the shepherd from habit, and finding him their friend. A herd of deer, | kuew it ina moment; and I could feel a shudder thrilling the arms that 


from want of habitual intimacy with man, avoid him, but a tame deer is as | Were close to my own, as a sudden cry burst from the lips of all of us—‘ the 


tame as any other pet ; and so will mares and colts be if properly treated. | wolves! the wolves!’ 

Even supposing there was an inherent vicious propensity born with a colt, Did you ever see a wild wolf—not one of your caged, broken-down, show 
by beginning thus early with him it would in most cases be eradicated ; if| animals, which are exhibited for sixpence a sight, and children half-price ; 
not, it would to a certainty be most materially softened. This is beginning | but a fierce, half-starved ranger of the wintry forest, howling and hurrying 


t 





fell to drinking soon after, and died a miserable drunkard befo 
whitened a single hair upon his head. — 
. For my part I confess, I have never recovered from the terrors of the mel- 
ancholy circumstance which I have endeavored to describe. The thought 
of it has haunted me like my shadow; and even now, the whole scene 
comes at times fresh] before me in my dreams, and [ start up with some. 
thing of the same feeling of terror which I experienced, when, more than 
half a century since, I passed a night among the wolves, 





SURVIVING NAVAL HEROES. 

War was declared in June, 1812. Peace was signed at Ghent, December 
24, 1814, and proclaimed by the President, February 19, 1815. 

There were 15 naval actions between British and American vessels of 
war. In eleven battles, fought by single ships, the Americans conquered ; 
in four only the British triumphed: two of which were by single dine’ 
viz: Chesapeake, of 47 guns, taken by the Shannon, 52; and the Argus. 
16 guns, taken by the Pelican, 20. The other two captures were two tu one 
and four to one against us. During the war there were captured from the 
British, on the ocean, 3 frigates and 15 sloops of war and smaller ships ; and 
on the lakes 13, several of them frigates and sloops. ' 

The whole number captured by the Americans were 31. The British 
took from us and destroyed, at navy yards, but 23 armed vessels, viz: 3 fri 
gates—Chesapeake, President and Essex—12 sloops and gun brigs, and 5 
schooners. re 

Of the commanders who fought the naval battles, there have died— 

Decatur, who took the Macedonian, Oct. 23, 1812. 

Bainbridge, who took the Java, Dec. 29, 1812. 

Lawrence, who took the Peacock, Feb., 1513. 

Burrows, who took the Boxer, Sept., 1813. 

Blakely, who took the Reindeer, June, 1514, also the Avon Sept., 1814 

Com. Perry, of the Lawrence: Almy, of the Somers; Cooklin of the Ti. 
gress; Senatt, of the Porcupine, of Com. Perry’s squadron. 

Macdonough, of the Saratoga; and Henley, of the Eagle, of Com. Mac- 
donough’s squadron, that captured the four British vesséls on Lake Cham- 
plain, Sept. 11, 1514. 

Allen, of the Argus, taken by the Pelican, 1813. Com. Isaac Hull, who 
took the Guerriere, August, 1812, who died in January, 1844. 

David Porter, who took the Alert, August, 1912, and fought the ships 
Pheebe and Cherub at Valparaiso in 1914, died at Constantinople in 1814 
and was buried at the foot of the flag«staff at the navy yard, Philadelphia. 

The surviving naval commanders in the last war who achieved victo- 
ries, are :— 

Jacob Jones, who took the Frolic, in 1812. 

Lewis Warrington, who took the Epervier. 

Charles Stewart, who took the Levant and Cyane with the Constitatioy 
in 1815. ; 

Jesse D. Elliott, who commanded the Niagara, Perry’s victory. 

D. Turner, who commanded the Scorpion. : 

Stephen Cassin, of the Ticonderoga, in Macdonough’s victory. 





A Hint to Snuffers to Save their Noses.—The following simple method 
of detecting adulterated snuff may be relied upon :—Take a few pinches of 
snuff, lay it ona bit of paper, and indent a small hole in it with your finger, 
then fill it with vinegar. If the snuff hove and boil (or rather effervesce). 
you may be sure that their is something exceedingly hurtful bot! to the nose 
and stomach. When the snuffis pure, the vinegar sinks quietly through it. 
Couutry dealers should try thissimple plan with every hogshead of snuff 
they receive before selling to their customers, which would prevent the 
cry of sore noses. They also run the risk of the Customs seizing it in their 
possession, if found impure. 


Dealing with a Singer.—The original Zerlina of the orpera was Sigonra 





Bondini, daughter of the manager. In rehersing that part of the finale of 
the first act where she is seized by Don Giovanni}, their was some dithiculty 
| in getting her to scream inthe right manner and place. It was tried re- 
| peatedly, and failed. At length, Mozart, desiring the orchestra to repeat 
| the piece, went quietly on the stage, and, awaiting the time that she was to 
| make the exclamation, grasped her so suddenly and so forcibly, that, really 
alarmed, she shreked in good earnest. He was now content. “ That's the 
way,” said he prasing her; ‘‘ you must cry out just in that manner.” 

| A Rateway Pantc.—The Boulogne News emphaticaily calls upon the public 
to refrain from railway speculation, on the ground that many schemes will be 
| unfinisied for want ofthe necessary iron. ‘I’o say the trath, we do not antici- 
| pate a stoppage from want of iron, thought we expect there will be some day 
| or other a frightfal smash for want of tin 











NEW YORK SPORTSMENS’ CLUB. 
rYVHE Members of this Club are hereby notified that the regular monthly meeting of 
said Club will be held at the Woodcock, in Houston street, near broadway (Mr. 
Sinclair’s) at 8 o'clock, on Tuesday evening, the 9th day of Dec, 18+. 
JAMES McGAY, Attorney-at-Law, 20 Chambers-st., 
Sec’y. N. Y. Sportsmens’ Club. 


TRUSTEE FOR SALE. 








June 7-ly 





to educate horses ; instead of which we let them contract bad habits, and | over the barren snow, actually mad with hunger? There isno one of God's | rPYRUSTER, the sire of Fashion, will be sold for $1600. A number of his colts hav 


then trast to the breaker to get rid of them. I hate the term breaking as | creatures which has got such a frightful, fiendish, look, as this animal. It | 


applied to horses : teach them properly from the first, they will then only | has the form as well as the spirit of a demon. 
want practice to teach them how to carry us, but will want no breaking. 
We never begin teaching or educating colts half soon enough. The year- patter of feet behind us. We all turned right about and looked in the di- 
‘ing should be an old horse ia point of docility and confidence in man. I) rection of the sound. The devils are after us, said Mason, pointing toa 
fear most of us who tread the thorny path of life get weary of the way long | line of dark bodies. And so in fact they were—a whole troop of them— 
before we have completed our allotted journey; but it would be cruel to howling like so many Indians in a pow pow. We had no weapons of any 
damp the youthful traveller's hope by telling him what he will after find, kind, and we knew enough of the vile creatures who followed us to know 
that the soft and balmy morning of his setting out is but too often the pre- that it would be useless to contend with them. There was not a moment 
luce tothecoming storm. Thus, horses I fear have generally reason enough | to lose; the savage beasts were close upon us. To attempt flight would 
to dread man in their progress through life; but t! : 
teach or allow them to dread us from their birth, this dread to be further | instantly seized upon it. 
increased by the general usage of them. It may be said, that, however wild 
the colt may be, work will tame him, and if he gets vicious or troublesome rds a | 
propensities, punishment and consequent fear may prevent his practising easily climbed into. ey 

them. Toacertain degree this would probably be the case ; but if the in- Harry Mason sprang lightly into the tree, and aided in placing the terri- 
clination remains, some unguarded moment on our part will afford the op- fied girls in a place of comparative security among the thick boughs. I 
portunity of shewing the ruling passion, and fatal will probably be its| was the last on the ground, and the whole troop were yelling at my heels 
effect. But suppose we do make an animal submissive through fear, bru- . : : 
tal must be the mind of the savage who would not feel more pleasure in the breathing and wild exclamations among us, and thena feeling of calm thank- 


services of the confiding and willing servant than in those of the detesting | fulness for our escape. The night was cold aod we soon bezan to shiver 


aud crouching slave. 


wards a low boughed and gnarled oak; which I saw at a glance might be 


Another, and another howl; and then we could hear distinctly the quick 


sold for from $500 to $2000, a piece, independent of Fashion. Trustee is now a 
| Dr. Merritt’s, Hicksford, Va. Apply to the Editor of the Spiritoi the Times. 
New York, July 31—[a2) W. LIVINGSTON, 





COMMODORE STOCKTON’S BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 


| 
| 


ere can be no reason to! have been a hopeiess affair. There was but one chance of escape and we | 


‘To the tree; let us climd this tree!’ I cried, springing forward to- | 


before I reached the rest of the company. There was one moment of hard | 


It is something like this with houmls: it is perhaps and shake, like so many sailors on the topmast of an Iceland whaler. But | 


as natural to the fox-hound to hunt hare as fox, though actuated by different there were ho murmurs—no complaining among us—for we could distinct- | 
“ ' 


motives to chase both. We may and do leave the whelp to contract what | ly see the gaunt, attenuated bodies of the wolves beneath us, and every 


habits he likes at his walk ; and certainly afterwards coupling him up to a) now and then we could see great, glowing eyes, staring up in the tree where | 


gate, and one or perhaps two Whips flogging him nearly to death, will af- | we were seated. And then their yells—they were loud, and long, and de- 


terwards awe him from habits we have permitted him to learn. ang od vilish. 
(his is to be reconciled with any idea of justice or common humanity, I do 


I know not how long we had remained in this situation, for we had no. 


not say ; but this I know, I have often shuddered at such a sight, and trust / means of ascertaining the time—when I heard a limb of the tree cracking 


1 ever shall do so while I hold the name of man. If we see a few fine fel- as if breaking down beneath the weight of some of us; and a moment after- 
lows knocked over in the field of battle, all ran the same risk, and it is ina} wards a shriek went through my ears like the piercing of aknite. A light 
‘“clorious cause!” We exclaim, “ there goes poor such-a-one : the mind | form went down through the naked branches, and fell with a dull and heavy 
has not time to dwell on the subject ; and after-reflection tells us we must all sound upon the stiff snow. 
go, and it matters little what may be the messenger ! Oh, God! I am gone!’ 
send for us: but torturing to all but death an animal 


propensity that we have permitted him : f di d i 
sures we determine to break him of it, produces a feeling of disgust and and I stirred not, for the whole, at that time, was like an ugly, unreal dream. | 


t pleases Providence to 
for following a natural 


contempt towards its perpetrator. I should say by whelps as I do by colts | I only remember that there were smothered groans and dreadful howls un-| proprietor, 


—hegin their education early enough : astroke with a switch will awe a/ derneath! It was all over ina moment. Poor Caroline! She was liter- | 
wheip of two months old: couples and two hunting whips would not then | ally eaten alive! The wolves hada frightful feast, and they became raving 
become necessary afterwards. Horses, dogs, other animals, and men, have} mad with the taste of blood ! 

all duties io perform. Those duties must be performed, and enforced ; When I came fully to myself—when the truly horrible dream went off— 


' be bat one entry, the Plate or Club money will be withdr 

| will be paid back his entrance money, and will be entere: 
j — . | $300—at the option of his owners. Three mile heats. 

i at Tt was the voice of Caroline Allen, The poor girl never spoke again! 

to indulge in, until for our own p/ea- There was a horrid dizziness and coxfusion in my brain, and I spoke not ; | 


TO. 1—Bay Mare MISS MATTIE, by Sir Archy, out oi Bleck Ghost. Stinted to Imp; 
aN Mercer. 
2—B. m. CAROLINE, by Am. Eclipse, out of No.1. Stinted to Imp. La igford. 
3—B. m. BETTY, by Monmouth Eclipse, out of No. 1. Stinted to Imp ! angford. 
4—B. m. NANINE, by Imp. Trustee, out of No, 1. Stinted to Imp. Langford. 
5—B. m. by tmp. Trustee, out of No.1. Stiated to Imp. Mercer. 
6—Gr.m. BIANCA, by Medley, out of Powancey by Sir Alfred. Stinted to Imp. 
Langford. 
7—Ch. m. by Imp. Trustee, out of Powancey. Stinted to Imp. Mercer ; 
8—Ch. m. by Powhattan, out of Blanche by Marshal Duroc. Stinted to !mp. Lang. 
ford 
9—Br. m. KATE NICKLEBY, by Imp. Trustee, out of Lady Mostyn. Stinted to imp. 
Langford. 
STALLIONS. 
The Imp. horse MERCER, by Emilius, out of Nanine, the dam of Glaucus. 
HORSES IN TRAINING. 
I—YOUNG MERCER, bl. h., by Imp. Mercer, out of Miss Mattie, 6 yrs. 
2—BL h. PILOT, by Middlesex, dam by Sir Archy, 5 yrs 
3—Bl. h. by Im Langford, out of Miss Mattie, 4 yrs. 
4—Br. f. by Imp. Mercer, out of Miss Mattie, 3 yrs. 
5—B. f. by Imp. Langford, out of Caroline, 3 yrs. 
6—Gr. f. by Imp Langford, out of Bianca, 3 yrs. 
‘yz The horses in training can be seen at J. K. VAN MATER'S, : 
Court House, and the others at Commodore STOCKTON’S farm, near Princeton, New 
Jersey. oO (AG! Sev Vie FOOTE sl _fal 
ADAMS COUNTY JOCKEY CLUB RACES. - 
HE above races will commence over the Pharsalia Course, near Natchez, 0- Wed 
nesday, the 26th of November, 1345, and continue four days. ‘ 
First Day—City Hotel Stake $100, with $100 added by the Club; $100 entrance. 
Mile heats. . 
Second Day—Thursday—Joekey Club Purse $200 ; entrance $50 added. Two mile 
heats. ' 
Third Day—Friday—Pharsalia Plate, cost $300, with $300 added by the Ciub ; ent. 


$150—if there be but two entries ; if there be more than two, $100 ent. ; but, if there 
awn, and the horse that walks 


i to the Plate or Club money 


near Monmouth 


: ki 2 : ; “se $200; ent. $50 added, free for previous 
Fourth Day—Friday—Jockey Club Purse $200; ent. > dded ; free for previc 
owners. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. M. McNULTY, Proprietor. 
Natchez, Aug. 11, 1925. 


fx Gentlemen desiring stables are particularly requested to give early notice to tle 


Aug, 30. 





KING CHARLES SPANIELS. _ 
HE Subscribers, having made arrangements with the best breeders of these beauti- 
ful animals in Europe, for a supply of the purest breed, will always have them on 


hand for sale. 


Address (if by letter post paid) to Il. DARLINGTON, No. 80 Broadway, New York, 


but when we can get those duties better performed by education and kindness | and it lasted but a moment—I struggled to shake off the arms of my sister, where some of the finest specimens can be seen at ail times. [o25-3t* 


than by force and fear, interest alone should induce us to adopt the former | which were clinging around me, and could I have cleared myself, I should 
mode. : have jumped down among the raving animals. But when a second thought 
No man of sense conversant with horses will deny that where the gene- | came over me, I knew that any attempt to rescue, would be useless As for 
rality of horses resist, fear, not vice, is the cause of it. Fear, then, is the | poor Mason, he was wild with horror. He had tried to follow Caroline 
very first thing we should do away with in the colt, and nothing but begin- | when she fell, but he could not shake off the grasp of his terrified sister. | 
ning with him from his infancy will do this. His youth, and weak constitution and frame, were unable to withstand the | 
We have frequent a great deal of trouble in shoeing a colt the first time | dreadful trial ; and he stood close by my side, with his hand firmly clenched 
itis done, How in the name of common sense could we expect anything | and his teeth set closely, gazing down on the dark wrangling creatures be- | 
else? A goose naturally often chooses to stand on one leg: I have had to | low, with the fixed stare of a maniac. It was indeed a terrible scene. 





POINTER AND SETTER DOGS, 
EVERAL very superior thorough-bred and well broke Pointers and Setters for sale 
iat moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get all iu 
her nformation, by addressing (post paid) Bex No. 91, Trenton, N. J. Sept 23 


PIANO FORTES. 
UPERIOR PIANO FORTES to let on hire on the most reasonable terms. Apply ta 
48 Third Avenue. [March 23] T. C.CALLAWAY. 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI, JOCKEY CLUB. 


The subscriber having got up a new Club at this place for the purpose of holding Race 








| Meetings Annually,liberal purses will be offered to commence onthe fourth Monday 26th 


do with some thousands of horses, but I must say I never sawone volunta- | Around was the thick cold night~ and below, th e ravenous wild beasts | 
| January 1846. The following sweepstakes are now open :— 


rily stand upon three, unless in greatagony with the fourth. The actual | were lapping their bloody jaws, and howling for another victim. 
fear of falling will make the colt resist being held in, to him, an unnatural The morning broke at last, and our frightful enemies fled at the first ad- 


in a position for a quarter of an hour together that he never before stood in | sun had risen, before we veniured to crawl from our hiding place. We) 
for a minute in his life. He perhaps kicks at this ; when, to re-assure his | were chilled through—every limb was numb and cold with terror—and poor | 
tears, he probably gets a stroke with the hammer. This is enough to make | Mason was delirious, and raged wildly about the things he had witnessed. 
a horse troublesome to shoe for life. Many horses hate smiths; some will | There were bloody stains around the tree, and two or three long black hairs | 
not approach a forge. This does not proceed from the kindness they have | were trampled in the snow. : 

received from suc men or in such places. Some horses will not permit a We had gone but a little distance, when we were met by our friends from | 
smith to come near him in his smith’s dress : put the groom’s stavle-dress | the settlement, who had become alarmed at our absence. They were shock- 
on him, and the horse will allow himself to be shod. Can anything speak | ed at our wild and frightful sppenrapes and my brothers have oftentime | 
plainer? The animal does not resist your wishes, or care about being shod : } told me that at first view we 


A Sweepstakes to be run the Ist day, with colt’s and filleys, now 3 yrs old, two mile 


iti i i . : : : heats ; $200 entrance half foifeit ; 3 or more to make arace, to name and close on ot 
position ; yet the animal is expected to allow a smith to hold him by force | vance of daylight, like so many cowardly murderers. We waited until the | before the Ist August next—now 3 entries. 


Also, on Thursday of same week, with 3 year olds. One mile heats. $100 entrance 


half forfeit, to name and close as above ; three or more to make a race. 


the Subscriber at Nashville, Tennessee. 


Gentlemen wishing to make entries in the above Stakes will please forward them to 


SAML. J. CARTER, Proprietor. 
Jackson, Miss., June 5, 1845. June 21 





PORTABLE SHAVING CASES. 


a Subscribers having perfected and finished a variety of the above, offer the ##m e 


as the most complete yet invented, suitable to the wants of the travelling public, 
r the toilet, with the addition of the 


seemed like so many crazed and brain-sick- | ©omtaining all that is weeny? Oost RAZOR STROP 


he dreads the smith, not the pore Horses have no natural antipathy to | ened creatures. They assisted us to reach home; but Harry Mason never | for sharpening and keeping razors imthe mest perfect ender. - 
ul- -4Am G. 





smiths or forges, but they have to 














usage. A colt has no more natural | recovered from the dreadful trial. He neglected his business, his rd June 


DERS & SON, 177 Broadway, opposite Howard's Ho 
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SUPERIOR Double Barrelled 
now 


Gun, by “ WHeeLer,” ( 
York’s moker, centributor of superior work to Westly 
mahogany and leather cases, and a us complete. 
The al ove was made expressly for the present owner, regardless of expense, is parted 
witn solely owing to his being obliged to relinquish shooting, by lameness. : 
This Gun, &e., cost about sixty guineas, is quite new, and finished in the best possi- 
pie style, and weuld never have been parted with but for the above-mentioned reason. 
Refercnees as to the gun's aceuracy, &c., in shooting, cam be given to a first-rate and 
vn sportsman here, The price is now redueed. Please apply to the Editor of 
the Sp ritof the Times. June 7-4 


—EEE 
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GREENER GUN FOR SALE. 
VERY SUPERIOR Double-barrelied Gun, made by the celebrated Gneener—the 
A author of the works on the “Gun” and “‘ Gunnery,” and who is admitted to be the 
st meker in London—is now for sale at Mr. Henry Cooper's, No. 175 Broadway. 
are two pairs of barrels—one for fowling, and the other rified, for deer shooting 
.de of laminated steel, and of the highest finish, with case complete. The 
ust imported by a gentleman, who having purchased another of the same kind, 
having sent the order to Greener, and having no use for two guns, offers this one 
ile. Lowest price $230. Enquire at 
29 H. T. COOPER’S Gun Store, 178 Broadway, 


SPORTING GUNPOWDER. 
ry ¥ BROUGH, 117 Fulton st., has just received from the Manufactory of Curtis 
\\ . & Harvey, London, per ship “ Brontes,” 100 Quarter Casks of the celebrated 





;rain Gunpowder—190 do. de. of the celebrated No. 28, and 100 do. do. New 
vder, never before imported into the United States, known amongst the best 
ry rope as ** Col. Hawker’s Ducking Powder.” . 
“yy 3. begs to inform his friends and others, that he has been appointed Agent for 
' Starkey’s” celebrated Patent Copper Caps. 
Caldwin’s” Gun Wadders. 








\ -ssvs. Dean’s unrivalled Woodcock and Partridge Guns [al6] 
~ CRICKET. 
arr \ DRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
V\ , Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 


-iag the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him, will be promptly and 
H{ujlv executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above,to SAN 
n2aQN. “ranklin House, Philadelphia. Sept 23 


JOHN CONROY, 
\CTURER of Fishing Tackle of every descripticn, Importer of Fish Hooks, 
Gut, Dixon & Son’s Powder, Shot and Drinking Flasks. Constantly on 
s of the best Gunpowder at No. 52 Fulton Street, corner of Cliff oa 
04) 








FISHING TACKLE. 
ber having purchased the stock and stand, forso many years occupied 
amuel Bradler, at the 
SIGN OF THE ANGLER, 
) street, Boston, offers to sportsmen the largest and best selected stock 
e found in New England, most of which is imported directly by himself. 
e requested to call and examine for themselves 
: s supplied on the most favorable terms. MARTIN L. BRADFORD. 
B Varch 25, 1945. Apl 5-6m* 


sfortol 





F. COLSEY, & CO. 
7 \ OS ACTURERS of the following articles, at the lowest manufacturer's prices, 
Vi ,..ed to stand the American climate—which the imported ones will not do— 
ABLES, PORTABLE WRITING DESKS, GUN & PISTOL CASES, 
LLE TABLES, MATHEMATICAL CASES, SHAVING CASES, 
LIMON TABLES, LADIES’ WORK BOXES, PLATE CASES, 
WELLERS’ AND PEDLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, &c., &c., 





re! at 26 Harrison-st., coraer of Greenwich-st., New York. Aprils 
SPENCER'S HATS. 
rr ention of the gentleman of Fashion, as well as the economist, is solicited to 
t ts manufactured by the Subscriber, which are prepared in the most tasteful 


il style, and yet at prices materially less than is paid to other fashionable 
simular articles, as will be seea by noticing the following scale of qualities 


Nutrie Far . 2 caieids dig cic cie's edelesws GeriGie td 0s 6 oles coe 6) ARB 
COC Se oe ry et ee ie emer ee. 
loleskin (manufactured only to order). .....0...e0se e008 428 


8 Gs «ee ope a ees ak otal eek Bh od Wee oa ace ao 3 25 
SPENCER, 67 Chamber st., adjoining Broadway. 


TO ALL Wii0 KEEP HORSES. 


AMERICAN BRICK, 
(SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT. ) 

y ani extraordinary prepiration will remove all spots from the hair of the 
i ) sucha manner as to give the anima! a regular and uniform shade of color, 
1g inthe least the skin or body. This invaluable composition is guaran- 
‘e no less than twenty-five sha les, and therefore by its use any desired co- 

er obtained or improved upon. 
il sold by GRANDJEAN, No. i Barclay st. 

Dollar per package. 


__ COLTS REPEATING PISTOLS. 

With the latest Improvements of 1514 and 1845, 
ie Colt’s Patent Repeating Pistol; great impositions have lately been 
1 the public by representing and selling the Six Barrelor Self Cocking, 
called by some of the venders of them, Repeating Pistol, as Colt’s Patent 
1, with all itsimprovements, is Arterican and made of the very best mate 
ist or maleable iron as in the six barrel pistol, and highly finished in every- 
ine Six Barrel or Self Cocking Pistol is a Belgian invention—the pattern pis 
orted by a German importer from Europe for a manufacture of this article 
since in this city. 
at, Pocket, Belt and Holster Pistols, with the rammer attached, is the latest 
eproved of improvement in fire arms, and for safety, sure fire, accuracy and 
the y are inferior to none. The Pocket and Short Barrel Belt Bistol can be 
ithout powder, loaded with balls and caps only, with great accuracy, at 10 to 12 
ud with great force, they can be loaded and fired five times in less than half a 





[38] _ 








‘ates from the most scientific and practical navy and military officers of high 
reputation in the United States service, as well as French and English navy, 
1 at the proprietor’s store. 
i's Repeating Pistols, Rifles, Carbines and Shot Guns are sold for cash at No 
sizeet, underthe Astor House, New York, by 
JOHN EHLERS, Proprietors 
H. HORSTMANN & Co., Maiden Lane. 
H. k. BALDWIN, & Co. 2 ¢ . . 
HYDE & GOODRICHE, Chartres St., New Orleans. 
BENJ. DAFFIN, 122 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
MULFORD & WENDALL, Broadway, Albany, N Y 
LYMAN B. KNOWLES, Delhi, Delaware County, N.Y. 


ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT, 
FACTURED BY LORIN BROOKS, 138 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

[ the ‘:irned,am happy to inform the public, particularly the Sportsman, and 

; re desirous to travel with more than ordinary ease, elegance, and speed, 

tely less physical exertion, that I am fully convince1 that BROOKS’ 

Shank Boot ¥ a deciied improvement on any and everything of the kind 

troduced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running, 

‘etc. | have these few years past walked many thousand miles, and run some 

t | must say that I never experienced so little fatigue in travelling the same 

it the same speed, as I did yesterday in running ten miles and a quarter 

on Course, which I am satisfied is, to a considerable extent, attributable to 

y constructed “ Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. LORIN 

)KS, 153 Fulton street, which I had the good fortune to wear, coming in conqueror. 

ification to my mind what it may, at the result, I must acknowledge that | 

indebted to Mr. Brooks and the Elastic Metallic Shanks, for which | offer him 

iuny thanks, and recommend them to all with a hearty good will. 
Fork, 4th June, 1844. [Sept 14] 








FINE WINES, TEAS, &c. &c. 
fe Subseviber offers for sale finest “‘ Manzanita” and ‘“ AmontiLiapo” Sherry— 
1 Pale Braxoy (of the vintage of 1818), choice old dry Madeiras, in glass ; 
am Gin; Antigua and St. Croix Rum; Clarets of the best vinteges, &c. &c. 
: Ooloong and other Black Teas in small packages, 
fn, N. BLOODGOOD, 4 Pine-st., New York. 





OAKLEY & SMITH, 
VORAWANPAM HOUSE TERMINATION OF HARLEM RAILROAD. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
HORSES AND CARRIAGES TO LET, [a9] 


SANDERSON’S FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
. 105 CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
‘ie NMS of Boarding, $1,50 and $2,09 per day. Dinner served at 2 o’clock and 4 
OCi0cK every dav. 
UF >. uo slar attention will be paid to the personal comfort of every person favor- 
Og this e hment with their patronage. J. M. SANDERSON & SON. 
= AMAL) July 25, 1345.—[jy26] 


pe ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE. 
Tiirddveny ir. Lth-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk from the Rail 
road Depot.) ; 

‘ing a quiet stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
ise. Liquors and Segers of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated AL 
ri 1. always on hand. 

cil’s Life in London,” “Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other 
‘s, retaived regularly by the Steamers and Packets. March 4. 


NEW JERSEY HOTEL. MORRISTOWN. 
ibers respectfully inform their friends, and the public generally, that the 
Sommodious house erected for a hotel, at Morristown, New Jersey, will be 











‘.¢ caterteinment of all those who will faver them with their company, on the 
Une imstant, when they hope to furnish such accommodations as to entitle them 
¥ Sav OE —— CROWELL, 
D. W. NOE, from the Union Hotel, Elizabethtown, N. J. 
Proprietors 





. SCOTT S BAZAAR. ‘ 
ans 2:37 Dey-st., between Broadway and Greenvvich. 
GA > SCOTT returns his most sincere thanks to his friends and ytd won at large, 
pe liberal support received since he opened the above house, and hopes by the 
»./°* attention to merit a continuance thereof. 


, wag 4444e8 of his Ales, Wines, Liquors, aud Segars, are too well known to need 


* ‘859 essoztment of refreshments to be had at all hours until 12 at niy! t, such as 
Beef Steaks Poached Eggs 
sutton Chops Cold Ham 
Fried Kidneys Cold Corned Beef 
Ham and Eggs Pickled Tongues 
Serdines Buckwheat Cakes 
Cotfee and Tea Welch Rarebits, &c. 
Pee Ae Dublin Brown Stout always on draught. , 
ree Pel aee of Roast Beef or Boiled Meats for one shilling, every day from one till 


4 





win -.. Pplied with the best Seotch and Irish Whiskey. No house better supplied 
by the 2...) ‘#88, Seotch, Welsh, and city papers. Always the latest possible news 
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those who wear them. This is positive and undeniable ——Some of my friends, whom |} 
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- PEYTONA AND FASHION’S RACE. 


A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND GRAPHIC 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT OF THE 


RACE BETWEEN FASHION AND PEYTONA, 
Which came off on the UNION COURSE, L. I., on the 13th of May, 1845, designed and 
drawn by C. SEVERIN, and published by 


H. R. ROBINSON, 142 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
HAY’ G been shown to us, we assure the public that the representation of the 
Horses, the Riders, and the Scenery in general, is the most perfect of anything we 

have witnessed. 

H. ALFRED CONOVER, Trainer. SAML. LAIRD, Trainer of Fashion. 

K. VANLEER, Trainer of Peytona. J. LAIRD Rider of Fashion. 

F. C.PARMER (Barney), Rider of Peytona | H. K. TOLER, Proprietor of the 

STEPHEN VELSOR, Broke Peytona. Union Course, L. I. 


GG ‘The above Print, with a variety of others, may be had, wholesale and tetail, at 
142 Nassau st [n8} 


WORKS ON SPORTING, FISHING, ETC. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 7 ASTOR HOUSE. 


1, The New Sporting Macazine, devoted to the Chase, the Turf, Shooting, 
Fishing, Yachting, Boating, Agriculture, &c.—lliustrated with numerous 
splendid Steel Engravings. 6 vols. Svo., cloth... ......s+seeseseeres 

2. Boxiana ; or Sketches of Ancient and Modern Pugilism, comprising the only 
original and complete Lives of the Boxers. By Pierce Egan. Numerous 
provevans. SVG CUR GOO ds S65 c oe occlals Vh's's «b'cc 5 000% Pees aa 

3. Srrurts Sports anp Pastimes, of the People of England, from the earliest 
periods to the present time, with 140 engravings. New edition, by William 
Pp erro Cn Friday pei y opr eer aie 

4. Intusrratep Fry-Fisuer’s Text-Boox, a complete guide to the science of 
Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout, Grayling, &c By Theophilus South.—23 
I. CG BO iinet needs d sadt lan «oa ie 0'tcab bid.orehos.6 m0 0.00.0 0 

5, THe Anacer 1s IRELAND; or an Englishman’s Ramble through Connaught 
See Weemater. “GS VOR: Peer OU. iG. 6 ois So ids bee e bbb cbc sec etee 

6. THe Sportsman in IRELAND, with his Summer route through the Highlands 
Oi Poctinns. PitiatanD Were WON GAG «.«. 5:6 5:0 ies. aovnians 0&6 b'4 09.04 

7. EncuisH Preasurne CarnriaGes—their Origin, History, Varieties, Construc- 
tion, Improvements, &c. &c., with an analysis of the Construction of Roads, 

n§) and Rail Roads. Illustrated with Designs. By W.B.Adams. 8vo...... 


VALUABLE WORKS RECENTLY IMPORTED 
y Edmund Baldwin, 155 Broadway. 

1. Hogarth’s Works, coy by himself, 153 fine plates with elaborate letter 
press descriptions, atlas folio, elegantly } bd in Morrocco.............+- 

2. Gallery of Portraits ; published by the ‘‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Mnowleege.” 7 Wels. pF B06.0..o.5 xis Vi bin 606 00.s bdrercciodsccscecce « O04,00 
3. Fables. Original and selected, by the most esteemed European and Oriental 
4 








$12,00 


12,00 


2,50 


3,00 
3,00 
2,50 


2,50 





Authors, with wood-cuts by Grandville, Svo. ...........-.ceeeeeeeeee $2,650 

. Gleanings of Nature, containing fifty-seven groups of Animals and plants, 
with popular descritions of their habits, by Robert Mudie, imperial 8vo.... $3,00 

5. The Rod and the Gun, being Two Treatises on Angling and Shooting, by Jas. 
io pe Op Se a ed ee PR Pe Oe F 

6. The Horse and the Hound, including Practical Instructions on Horsemanship 
and a Treatise on Horse Dealing, by Nimrod—Svo..... $3,00 


7. Harewood’s Dictionary of Sports; or Companion to the Field, Forest, and Ri- 
POE CONS AG ON oc cigs 8 cst we Shas bi abe 0 et HHS Es © 84 t04.9 be 0 00,4 © 2,25 
8 The Shooter’s Hand-Book, by the author of the Oakley Shooting Code...... $1,560 


(n)j 





BOOKS ON SPORTING. 
UST RECEIVED and FOR SALK, the following valuable works, all London edi- 
tions, printed and illustrated in the finest style :— 
1, History or tur Brivisn Tcorr,from the earliest period to the present day, by 
James C. Whyte, Esq., two large vols. 8vo.—price..... 0... ee eee eee eee ee $5,00 
“This book is full of anecdote that will amuse the general reader, and stored with 
intelligence with which no racing man should be unacquainted.”—London Times. 
2. The Picroxtav GaLLery OF ENGuiisu Race-Horses, including portraits of all 
the winning horses of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes, with 75 elegant 


CORR, DOMES BUR, tain obs Ul Dak 4055) * at 6p 0h0. 35 502d 4% 6.0% 2400 © COOe 
3. The Nosre Science or Fox-Hunrine, for the use of Sportsmen, by E. P. 
Delme Radcliffe, Esq., with beautiful engravings, royal 8vo.... 3,50 


4, Noriris Venatica, a Treatise on Fox-Hunting, with a compendious Kennel 
Stud Book, by ee EE ea ee eee 

5. Harnewoon’s Dicrionaky oF Sports, numerous plates, l2mo............. 1,50 

6. Becxrorp’s THoucnts on Huntine, plates, Svo... 1... cecccccscsccee 2,295 

7. Fry-Fisher’s Texr-Boox, by T. Smith, Esq , with 23 exquisite engravings 
Ee aE Pee Te er eee ee ee Pere Toe eT ree 

3. Nimrop Aproap, by C. J. Apperley, Esq. (This is the last work of that au- 
thor, and contains notices of Sporting in the United States ) 2 vols 12mo... 

9. Sporntine sy Nimrop, with Contributions by Thomas Hood, illustrated with 
33 magnificent engravings of British Field Sports, imperial 4to... 


3,00 
3,00 


7,50 
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SANDS’S SARSAPARILL/ 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND INT CURE OF ALL 
Diseases, arising from an Impure State of the Blood, 


OR, 
HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 
‘ , Namely : 
Sonaiie., — King’s Eril- -Rhewmat ism— Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions— Pimples, vr Pus 
po A ae, Jace — Blotches— Biles— Chronic Sore Eyes—Ring Worm or Tetter— 
cad— Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints-——Stubborn Ul- 
cers— Syphititic toms— Sciatica, or Lumbago—and Diseases 
Arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury— Ascites, or 
Di opsy— Exposure or Imprudence in Life. Also, 
Chronic Constitutional Disorders, 
will be removed by this 
HE ancients believed th N ee 
= ancients believ at animal life exists i i i 

Tupon the ronrey of that fluid, health Sereede tg blood. It is at least certain ies 
unnatural state, as in Scrofula, Leprosy, Schirrous Swellings, and all ulcerous diseases 
it is evident that the vessels which ramify over the surface of the body must be cha 
with diseased blood : and if so, the whole volume of blood, venous ae arterial, is im 

ure. Before a cure can be effected, there must be a purification of the vital stream. 

his is easy. Sands’s Sarsaparilla acts directly on the blood in the very process of its 
formation, and will soon restore the circulation to a healthy state by eradicating the 
elements of disease at the fountain head. Such is the modus apeonnt of this - 
tion ; and experience, by the mouths of thousands of witnesses, adds its guarentee 
the Shocestions conereaeoe of —s and ——- — F 

The following certificates, recently received, will be read with interest, 
ther proof the reader is referred to a pamphlet, which is furnished without charge ty 
all the agents. 

Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanps: Most gratefully do I embrace the present opportunity of 
informing you of the benefits I have derived from the use of your Sarsaparilla. For 
more than nine years I have been afflicted with a complaint, which about three years 
since proved to be the Salt Rheum. My body and limbs were very much swollen and 
sore, my skin thickened and cracked, my hands were so swollen and sore, that at times 
it was with much difficulty that I could attend to my domestic duties. The same year 
the disease appeared on my arms and wrists, which became very much inflamed, and 
painful ; in the following Spring, it extended to my throat and neck, the glands of which 
were greatly enlarged, and plainly indicated that the affection was the Scrofula. Every 
part of my body was much bloated ; and my lungs were so affected that it caused great 
difficulty of respiration, so that I was almost deprived of my rest. During this time, I 
consulted many physicians, apparently without any beneficial effect. At Tast I was in- 
duced to try your Sarsaparilla, which gave almost immediate relief ; the bloating soon 
subsided, my throat is well, I am able to attend to all my customary duties, and my ge- 
neral health is better than it has been for ten years ; all of which has resulted from the 
use of your invaluable medicine. 

Feeling under obligations to you for the surprising benefits 1 have derived through 
your instrumentality, you will please accept my most cordial thanks, and that you may 
be as successful, through the blessings of Providence, in relieving the sufferings of 
others similarly affected, is the sincere wish of your frien?, 

‘ HANNAH W. THURSTON. 

This certifies that we have been acquainted with the above-named Hannah W. Thurs- 
ton, from a child, and can testity that the foregoing relation is substantially true. 

DAVID THURSTON, Justice of the Peace. 
MESHACH W. BLAKE. 
C, AUGUSTA BLAKE, 

Monmouth, Maine, March 25th, 1845. 


The following statement of the effects of this valuable medicine, from Mr. Dyer, one 
of the first Druggists in the city of Providence, R. I., will be read with interest by all 
afflicted with similar, or other chronic affections :— 

Sanps’ SarsapariLLa,—I] speak experimentally when I say that this medicine is far 
more effectual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatism, than any other preparation I 
have ever tested. Having endured extreme suffering at times within the last five years 
from repeated attacks of inflammatory or acute rheumatism, 1 have recently use 
Sands’ Sarsaparilla with the happiest success: my health is now better than it has been 
for many months past, my appetite is good, and my strength is rapidly returning. | at- 
tribute this healthful change entirely to the use of this potent medicine. Feeling a deep 
sympathy with those who are afflicted with this most tormenting and painful complaint, 
! cannot refrain from earnestly recommending to such, the use of this valuable specific. 
Having the most entire confidence in the medicine and skill of Dr. Sands, | was induced 
thereby to try the effects of their Sarsaparilla, and I take pleasure in adding my testi- 
mony to that of many others, commendatory of its invaluable properties, unknown te 
and unsolicited by the Messrs. Sands. CHARLES DYER, Jr., 

Druggist and Apothecary, 


Feb. 15, 1846 40 and 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R. I 


Messrs, A. B. & D. Sannps: I have been affected with Scrofula for nine years past 

It appeared in various forms from its commencement, but did not break out in ulcers * 
until about four years ago when a large swelling appeared on my arm | hadi t lanced 

it then commenced eating, and continued to eat unti the Rpohy part of my arm from my 
elbow to near my shoulder, was nearly all ulcers : 1t then broke ont on both sides ofmy 
neck, and por tins &- to my face. I had a number of ulcers on my ancle and bottoms of 
my feet. My sufferings seemed almost intolerable. The most of the time | have been 
under the care of physicians, have taken Iodine, Swaim’s Panacea, and other prepara- 





W. Tue Boox or Sports, devoted tothe Pictorial illustration of the pursna its of 

Sportemen in every part of the world, with 100 exquisite engravings. 2 vols. 
4to., at the very low price of..... : 

[02a] 


BARTLETT & WELFORD,7 Astor House. 
TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &c. 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, | 
purchase of materials, and as general agent or anything appertaining to the busi- 
ness. Any matters entrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and de- 
spatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. 
Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 
All communications must be post pavd. 
JAMES C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
fer purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., 
No. 2 Barclay-st., under the Astor House 
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SWEET SCENTED, HARDY, NEW FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
W. RUSSELL, FLORIST, &c., 
Henry, near Atlantic Street, Brooklyn, 

AS now for sale fine large plants of his new Hapty Azalias, and Rhododendron Hy- 
brids at $5 to $1 each. They are full of flower-buds, and every plant is a distinct | 
and a superior new variety, and cannot be obtained from any other collection in this or | 
any other country. The colours of the flowers partake of every hue of Yellow, Pink, | 
Bronze, &c., and they are very desirable when potted for early flowering plants for the | 
Greenhouses, or Parlours, &c. He has also a superior collection of his new Hybrid 
Azalia Indica, and Rhododendron GranJifiorum, for sale at $1 each. [o4] 


J. DELVEAYU & J. F. BROWN, 
Manufacturers of the Improved Patent Double-Action Harp, 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, LONDON, 
Established 1810. 
(MANY YEARS WITH ERARD.) 











F. BROWNE respectfully informs his friends and the mnsic world that he has es¥ 
e tablished himself, tor the manufacture and importation of these very beautiful in 
struments, af 281 Broadway and 73$ Chamber street, New York. His arrangements are 
such as to enable him to transact business at European prices, thereby saving purchas- 
ers the high duties imposed by tariff on these instruments. ; 
J. F. Browne wovld observe, these harps are constructed on the most approved prin- 
ciples, with all the modern improvements of London and Paris, are unequalled in bril- 
liancy of tone, fineness of touch, and perfectness of mechanism. Particular care is ta 
ken to fitthem for the extremes of climate in this country, in which respect they will 
be found far superior to any of European manufacture, imported in the usual way. 
These Harps are patronized by the elite of musical taste and professional talent in ru- 
rope ; among the latter, he would mention N.C. Bochsa, who invariably selects trom 
this establishment. . 
J. F. Browne begs to offer the opinions of some of the first professional talent in this 
country. 
Harps repaired, strung, &c. May 31-6m 
INDEPENDENT QUARTER=SECOND Wa7CHES, 

OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
For Sale by 
GELSTON & TREADWELL, No. 1 Astor House, N. Y. 


P. GRIFFIN, IMPORTER OF CLOCKS AND WATCHES, ! 
383 Pearl-st., opposite Oak-st., 
he helen respectfully inform the public that he still continues at the old stand, which 
he established in 1812, known as the oldest watch-maker’s in the city of New 
York, where he would be pleased to show his friends, as well as the public, a handsome 
assortment of Watches and Jewellery, among which there are London-made Lever 
Watches, with centre seconds, the stop-work arranged so as to make it impossible for 
the finger to slip off inthe act of Timing. Gentlemen from the country, leaving watch- 
es that are in the habit of stopping, or not keeping correct time, can have them put in 
good order, and warranted to perform well. - 
N. B.—All goods sold at this store, and not proving equal to the warrantee, will be 
exchanged or the money returned. PETER GRIFFIN. 
May 17. 











RICHARD FISHER, J¥s 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, JEWELLER, &c. 


§ the Subscriber is constantly receiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches 
from the manufacturers in Europe, he is enabled to offer a very large assortment, 
at unusually low prices, as follows :— 
Fine Gold Watches from $50 to $100 each. 
Silver do from $5 to $40 each. 
All watches warranted to keep good time, or the money returned. 
Also, a very handsome assortment of jewellery and Silver Ware, very low. 
N. B.—Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewellery repaired, and warranted, by 
experienced workmen, heveer than red ates hpeee is the tg Second a watches, 
nd silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash, to any amount. 
steer ages ’ nf ‘ RICHARD FISHER, Jr, 
Importer of Watches and jewellery, wholesale and retail, No. 331 Broadway, a few 
doors above the City Hospital, New York. Dec l4-lyr 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, JEWELLERY, &C. 

R. THOMPSON, having dissolved partnership with Richard Fisher, Jr., would re 
A. spectfelly inform his friends and the public, that he has taken the store, 309} Broad- 
way, nearly opposite Gothic Hall, where he will keep constantly on hand a superior as. 
sortment of Watches, Jewellery, and Silver Ware. _ 
Also, Perfumery and Fancy Goods of every description. : 
He fiatters himself that he will sell as cheap as any cther store in the city. 
N. B.—Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, and Musical Boxes, neatly repaired. Secon 
hand watches, and gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash. a 








SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEGS, 

OR which the first Premium,a silver medal, was awarded at the late weir of DO 
American Institute, introduced into this country, and made solely by WM. 7 a 
80 Spring St.. New York.—This description of artificial leg derives its — 
celebrated marquis of Anglesey, who lost his leg in the battle of Waterloo, by w wae 
it bas been adopted and worn ever since its first invention by a Mr. 
Potts, of London, to whom the present artist was eleven years a pupil an cosictent. . 

“T have seen the artificial leg of Mr. ey 00 its construction epgenss shes en me 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is the proof o 


, that they are superior to all others.” — ea 
joie yea ees eee Morr, Professor of Surgery, Universty of N. York. 


Terms moderate, and made known on application, or by letter, post-paid, will be at- 
tended to. The public are cautioned against pretended imitations and improvements on 





©famers, 
“vom for Private Parties, Clubs, Meetings, and References. Sept 30 


| of it, and that I am entirely well. 


tions—and I had nearly despaired of getting relief when | was induced by Mr. Rexford 
to try your Sarsaparilla. My sores assumed a more healthy appearance, and | flattered 
myself with the idea that I should be well again. I have now taken Fighteen Bottles 
of your medicine, my sores are all healed, and my general health is better than it has 


| been before for nine years, and | ascribe my cure to the efficiency of your Sarsaparilla =: 


had | known its virtues years ago, I should have been saved much severe suffering, and 
a disfigured face, and my husband would have been saved great expense. 
(Signed) CYNTHIA TUPPER. 

Binghempton, Oct. 17, 1844. 

I cheerfully testify to the truth of the above statement of my wife. 

MASON TUPPER. 

Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanns—Gentlemen: Feeling it a duty due to you and to the com 
munity at large, I send you this certificate of the all-healing virtues of your Sersapar 
illa, that others who are now suffering may have their confidence established and use 
your medicine without delay. 

I was troubled with a severe ulcer on my ankle, which extended half way up to the 
knee, discharging very offensive matter, itching, burning, and depriving me often of 
my rest at night, and very painful to bear. 

I was recommended to use your Sarsaparilla by Mr. James M‘ 1Connel, who had been 
cured by it, and after using five bottles, I was completely cured. 

I have delayed sending you this certificate for one year since thecure was effected im 
order to ascertain with certainty whether it was a permanent cure, and it now gives me 
the greatest pleasure to add that I have neither seen nor felt the slightest re-appearance 

Yours very truly, 
SARAH MINTYRE, 
240 Delancy-st., between Willet and Sheriff-sts. 


——— 


New York, Apri! 22, 1845. 


For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained of the Proprietors and their Agents, gratis. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. and D. SANDS, Druggists, 79 Fulton 
street, 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway. 

Sold also by Druggists generally, throughout the United States. 
—six bottles for $5. 


Price, $1 per bottle 
Mar 9. 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
HIS POPULAR MEDICINE has deservedly earned a superiority of character over 
all other vegetable medicines as being the most efficient remedy of the day, in cur- 
ing disorders the most opposite iv ** ~*~ recognised symptoms—but more particularly in 
removing Headache, Sickness, Oppression of the Chest, Lowness of Spirits, and nume- 
rous other troublesome and dangerous symptoms attendant upon bilious obstructions. or 
crudities in the stomach and bowels, wnicn there is abundant evidence to prove, give 
rise to spasmodic action 2m nearly every orgun of the body, and in every grade of human 
ei.ictence : and whether we survey it in the agonizing form of tic doloroux, the alarmin; 
conyuisions 0: cue epileptic seizure, or the more subdued forms of melancholy and sa 
ness, they can frequently all be traced to the source above mentioned, and be cured by 
mild evacuations and tonic remedies. 

To relieve a state of so much suffering and distress by inducing healthy action of the 
stomach, iiver, and bowels, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, combining aromatic tonic with ape 
nent properties, are especially recommended. _ 

OBSERVE—That round the sides of each box of the genuine medicine, is pasted the 
likeness of Thomas Parr, engraved on a highly finished label, with the word’s PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS, without which mark of authenticity, they are spurious and an imposition. 
THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., Sole Proprietors, 

117 Fulton-st., between Nassau and William, up stairs. 


Dec 28 





NEW YORK SURGEON'S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
NO. 1 ANN STREET, (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM) 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 

URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain im 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral Cum 
vature of the Spine, Contracted limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be taken 
by the Principal of the Institute, who has devote much time and attention to the cure 
of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented @ 
Truss for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with 
comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can be 

worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. ie Ye 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is given 
to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-Legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, 


i t detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D., , 
w April 16 a Principal of the Institute. 





TO ALL WHO KEEP HORSES. 

WADE’S WORM AND CONDITION tit st 9 BOnsES - 

AVEDb tolleo upwards of thirty-seven years in England and on the Continent, 

4 the best a only reparation to  romets the condition of horses. They destroy 
the Worms and Botts, loosen the hide, fine the coat, purify the blood, so as todo away 
with the necessity of bleeding, render the food more nutritive, prevent the animal tak- 
ing cold after expcsure to heat, and are at all times a great restorative after a hard day’s 
work. They have been tested bv the first Veterinary Surgeons, and certificates granted 
as to their efficacy in the above named cases. Since their introduction in this country, 
the first owners of valuable studs have given gy to their horses, and acknowledge 

' t te be surpassed by anything else. f 

a ° » “These Powders, asad when horses come off a journey, or are wet and cold, or 
exceedingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degree beneficial. They require no 


trouble in giving: as it is simply throwing the fourth part of a Powder into the horse’s 


t ni : 
apr ber 7, McKesson & Co., Druggists, 127 Maiden Lane, N. Y. ; H. Y. Chap 


ist, corner Gold and Fulton streets, up stairs ; J. H. Hart, corner Broadway 
caaeben street, N. Y.; A. Oliver & Co., Druggists, corner Chartres and Blenville sts, 
New Orlea’ and P. Johnson, Druggist, Richmond, Va. Oct 6 6m* 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO., 

ANUFACTURERS OF THE HONEY DEW FINE CUT Chewing and Smoking 
M Tobacco, Snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have 
left the store 152 Pearl street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wall street, one 
door from Broadway ; and for the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, 
have opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane street, near the North River, 
where can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing 
and mild Smoking by ge together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, 

a heavy discount from old prices. 
“in coanietene of fine-cut Chewing, —- one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and warranted to kee any climate. 

Constantly on hand a large ytd wen of Virginia manufactured tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, incl 

COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S : 

celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Buanns, we being sole agenta 
for the same in New York. 


SEGARS 
Always no hand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars July.22 
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ONDAY [Last night but three of the Operatic TsouPe, DEB SBEISCHITS and 
other entertainmen 


TUESDAY —A favorite co | ants. 
R WED NESDAY— Last Santry | and oe SOperatic Troupe. LUCY OF LAMMER- 
q ( . 

THURSDAY—A fa 


FRIDAY—Miss DELCY’S B NEFIT. 
SATTRDAY—Mr ROBER BENFFIT and last appearance. 


Boxes $1—Pit, 50 cts.—Gallery, 25 cts. Doors open at 6} o’clock, and curtain will 
vise - yy = A 2 an of season tickets may be obtained at the Box-office. 
ae ae 


THEATRICAL nth ee ; 
‘AN THEATRE, Poydras street, and NATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE, cor 
A= - F tol. and Popidres streets, New Orleans.—Ladies and Gentlemen of ac 
knowledged talent, desirous of e ements for New Orleans, can address letters (i 
ost-paid) to the undersigned, at New Orleans ; or after the middle of August or Ist o- 
Ee ptember, to JOHN POVEY, Esq., of the Park Theatre, New York. who is dul au 
thorised to act for us. PLACE & STICKNEY. 


June 7-6m 








NEW ORLEANS AND MOBILE THEATRES. 
ADIES and Gentlemen engaged in the above named Theatres, are notified that the 
L Winter Season will commence on or about the 2 area instant. All letters 
ddressed t be directed to N Ori or Mobile. 
oNen. 5, Mithadiiben) fun tant aia te civten LUDLOW & SMITH. 














Things Theatrical. 


We have not entered a theatre this week. Now having “‘ acknowledged 
the corn,” the reader may as well take our word for it, that no great novel- 
ty has been offered at either of them, unless the production of the opera of 
Lucia di Lammermoor, at the Park, be an exception, and which appears 
tobe unanimously voted a failure. Indeed, one of ** The Delcy Troupe” 
threw away some sensible advice on us by suggesting to us not to witness 
its representation. The Bowery, Chatham, Olympic, Richmond Hill, and 
Niblo’s, have been “ in full blast” during the week, and we are told that 
each manager is making his fortune. At Richmond Hill they havea 
Madame Marra Macartig, who is really a prodigy! Many think her 
guite equal, as an equestrian performer, to the renowned CAMILLE Leroux. 
We saw her last week, and made up our mind that she was as much supe- 
rior in grace, style and agility, to any female we ever saw, as Fanny Exs- 
sLeR wasto her Terpsichorean predecessom. Herr ALEXANDER, the “ Ma- 
gician,” is doing an immense business ‘all by himself,” at Niblo’s, He is 
certainly ‘a great creature in his line of life,” and withal a very clever 








fellow. 
The temporary absence of a gentleman upon whom we relied for a detail- 
ed notice of the different theatres, this week, will excuse, we trust, the 


brief details here offered. 





Federal Street Theatre, Boston.—We perceive that this establishment | 


has been leased by OLiver C. Wyman, Esq., and is to be opened early 
next Autumn for a theatrical campaign. Mr. Wyman is a ‘ Boston boy 


by birth and education ; we have for a number of vears enjoyed the plea- 


sure of his acquaintance, and feel confident that no man could be selected 
nore competent to manage satisfactorily an establishment of the kind, as 
he has always lived in Boston, and is conversant with the tastes, as weil as 
the prejudices of its Suciety, and well calculated to gratify the one, as to 
guard against the other, and withal, well and favorably known by all classes 
ef the community, and enjoys in an eminent degree theirconfidence. Asa 
business man, he is highly honorable and prompt ; while the productions ot 
his pen abound with sparkling wit, and evidence of a vivid imagination, 
combined with a sound mind and refined taste. Under the management of 
Mr. Wyman, “ Old Drury” will, we doubt not, again resume all the popu- 
larity of its pristine days. Such a theatre as we are confident Mr. W. will 
make of the old Federal Street, has long been needed in Boston, and will 
be sustained by all classes in that intelligent community, and we feel the 


fullest confidence that the enterprise will meet the success it so richly de- | 


serves. 





Erom our Philadelphia Correspondent. 

BurTon has, at length, lowered his prices to something near the general 
sti ndard, end he has found his account in it—he stood on his dignity too 
long. The fact is, the ‘‘ upper ten” cannot afford to support a first class 
theatre in this city, and a manager must therefore look to his interest by 
catering to the * lower thirty thousand !” 
baited and badgered lately by ‘* high, low, jack and the game” Stars, that 
took the shine out of the Treasury—didn’t diaw—and wouldn't confess the 
The cool impudence exhibited by the “‘ Delcy Organ,” in charging 


Cake! 


the failure of that most miserable troop on the orchestra and assistants of , 


the Chesnut Street Theatre, is rather too much for the weak nerves of ‘* us 
Philadelphians.” The only orchestra in the world that can meke that party 
sing, would be three hundred Kettle drums, beaten by steam. I have heard 
too many anecdotes of Master Charley’s pettishness and perpetual grum- 
bling, the recital of which would shake even thy lengthy ribs, ‘“‘ mine an- 
client.” 


On one occasion the cast of a certain piece didn’t please the little man— | 


full of ire he called for ‘* Bur-r-r-ton.” ‘‘ Where’s Bur-r-r-ton ? Bur-r-r- 


ton? I dever—you know the dear little fellow affects the nasal—his n’s are | 


99> 


all be d— I dever saw such a cast! it’ll dever do! dever! 
‘* What’s the matter now ?” replied the badgered manager. 


‘* Batter,” fiercely retorted the Tragedian, looking at least five feet six | 


ard a quarter, ‘I told you Sir-r-r, I dever would play with this dad,” 


pointing to an interdicted name. | 


‘‘ Well, who will you have?’ said Burton, anxious to please. ‘* How, 
would you like Barrerr ?”” (Gentleman George.) 

‘‘Do! do! He’lldever do; he’s so udcomfortable tall ! (of a verity, when 
they were on the stage together, the contrast was rather marked.”) 

‘‘ Well,” replied Burton, ‘* how about Scorr ?” 

** He’s udcomfortable stout !”” 

‘“* SHaw °” 

‘He has ad udcomfortable brogue !” 

FREDERICcKs ”” 

‘*Good God! do! hecame on the other dight without a hat.” 

‘* Well, then, Morris ?” cried the bewildered Burton. 

‘““ What! the bad that wore buckles id his shoes, whed I distinetly told 

hib to wear rosettes! do / you wat to dock be up entirely !” 

1 wasn’t there but my informant was, and ‘I tell it to you as ’twas told to 
me.” For fear, however, you will vote my epistle ‘‘ad udcomfortable bore,” 
! will not bother you with any more of “ Mister-r-r Kead’s” vagaries. 

At the other theatres, * the Dog star rages,” with the usual effect. Peo- 
ple shun it. Murpocn, as you will see by the dailies, made a splendid fin- 
sh k a handsome present and an agreeable speech. Long life and prosperity 
to him. 

Next week, Burton is to produce a new comedy in blank verse, written 
by an old friend and literary favorite of yours. Judges have pronounced 
Upon it, and set their seal of assent onit. I am not among them, however, 
not having been asked my opinion ; I consider it my duty, therefore, accord - 
ing to the rule laid down by many would-be judges and critics, to write it 
down. However, it is written by aclever and talented fellow, and I am 
much obliged to him for not boring me ; under these circumstances, there- 
fore, I will be magnanimous. “ Let the play proceed.’’ 

Yours in the dark, GINSENG-AND-80-ON. 
[in consec 


juence of the late hour at which our correspondent’s letter was 


received, we were compelled i i i ; 
‘spicy ” epistle.] P toomit a large and interesting portion of his 


SS 


New Publications, ete. 


P ~~ Mysteries of the Backwoods.” —We have before us the title-page 
‘ is volume of sketches, by Tuorpr, the author of « Tom Owen the Bee 
aiter.” Itis to be accompanied with engravings from original designs 
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Poor Burton! how he has been | 


| being complimented tete @ tete, and will, in consequence, 
/much the more zealous and attentive. However, all this you know as well 
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Works,” illustrated by Darley, at half dollar a volume! They have in 
press at this moment the following works, in addition to several volumes 
issued within the last year, of the same size and character :— 


Theatrical Aj prenticeship and Anecdotal Recollections of Sor, Smiru, 
Esq., Comedian, Lawyer, &c., &c. With eight original designs. 

Piekings from the Portfolio of the Reporter of the “ New Orleans Pi- 
cayune.” With eight humorous designs. 

My Shooting-Box, by Frank Forrester. 

Aunt Patiy’s Scrap-Bag, by Canotine Lee Henvz, author of the “Mob 
Cap,” &e. With designs by Darley. 

Major Jones’ Courtship. Sixth Edition. With twelve humorous plates. 

4 Quarter Race in Kentucky,” and other Stories, by W.T. Porter, 
Esq., Editor of the “ Big Bear of Arkansas,” &c., &c. 

It will be seen that “Major Jones’s Courtship,” by THompson, has reached 

its strth edition. It was followed by his ‘* Chronicles of Pineville,” which 

was succeeded by “‘ The Big Bear of Arkansas,” and by Hooper’s “ Captain 

| Simon Suggs.” We learn that ‘* Major Jones” is engaged upon a new work, 

in which will be detailed, in the inimitable style of his **Courtship,” his im- 


| pressions of men and things, of scenes and incidents, of sayings and doings, 





! ° ° . ° 
~ | that came under his observation during a recent visit of a few months to 


this city and vicinity. 

** Solitaire” [Mr. Joun S. Ross, cf St. Louis, the author of ‘ Swal- 
lowing Oysters Alive,” ete., etc.] and J. M. Frexp, Esq., of ** The Re- 
veille,” of that city, have each a volume in preparati on upon the plan of 
those above named. It will be seen, also, that the editor of this paper has 
tome volume in the press of C, & H., similar in character to “ The Big 

ear.” 
“ The Philosophy of Mystery.”—By Waxrrer Coorer Denpy, has 
been re-published by the Harpers, in a neat 12 mo. volume of 400. Dr. 
Dendy’s position in London, as a Surgeon, and his acknowledged literary 
ability, prepared us to anticipate a capital book; but his “ Philosophy of 
Mystery” greatly exceeds our anticipations. His work will not suffer in 
comparison with those of Sir Humphrey Davy and Walter Scott, on the 
| same interesting topic. 
No. 43, of the Harpers’ “ Illuminated and New Pictorial Bible,” has 
been issued this week. 
Also, No. 4, of their new illustrated edition of ‘* The Wandering Jew.” 
“The Rose: or Affection’s Gift, for 18415” is the title of a beautiful 
| little Souvenir pudlished this week by Appiteron & Co., 200 Broadway. 
it is edited by Emiry Marsua.t, and illustrated with ten highly finished 
steel engravings. The Rose appears to be intended rather for the young of 
both sexes, than for ‘children of an older growth ; it is very tastefully got 
up, and is admirably adapted for a holiday gilt. 
BurGess, STRINGER & Co., 222 Broadway, have just published Cocx- 
Ton’s popular Novel of * The Love Match,” with numerous etchings on 
steel, at fifty cents ! 
Also, ** Sylvester Sound, the Somnambdulist.”—By the same favored dis- 
ciple of Momus, at astill less price. Both Novels are exceedingly amusing, 
and have had a great run on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The same publishers (who have on hand all the new works of the day,) 
have sent us Lever’s new Novel of “ The O’ Donoghue,”’ complete, at 25 
cents. It was published by Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, from the early 
sheets received in advance of its publication in Ireland. When we remark 
that this Novel is by the author of ‘Charles O’Malley,” “ Harry Lorre- 
quer,” ete., it will be readily understood that any compliment to the writer 
would be superflous. 
Warp & Co., 30 Ann street, have sent us their new edition of “* The 
Wandering Jew,’ from Hersert’s translation, which they offer gratis to 
every new subscriber to the ‘* Saturday Emporium,” a large weekiy news- 
paper, published at two dollars per annum. 
Wirey & Putnam, isl Broadway, have on sale a great variety of En- 
glish and American .danuals for 1846; of which they have sent us a fine 
specimen in ** The Diadem.” 
| .Wew Dailies and Weellies.—Among the best of them which have re- 

cently oppeared is The Daily Delta, of New Orleans. It is a fac simile 
of ** The Picayune,” in size, shape, and price; and is edited with much 
ability. Some very clever people are engaged in it:—Davis, Corcoran, 
/ McClure, and Hayes make a slashing four-in-hand team. 

Tuorre is out already with his ‘* Daily Commercial Times,” in the 
same city—a large, elegant sheet, we are told; we advertised it for several 
months, ete., etc., but the publishers have not had the courtesy to send us 
a copy—which ‘ makes it bad.” 

A new Daily at Nashville, called “‘ The Orthopolitan,” is edited with 

signal ability by Witkins TANNEHILL, Esq. 

Among the new papers projected, we anticipate “ great things” of one 
to be published in this city, under the editorial control of CHarues F. 
_Horrman, Esq. It is to be called the ‘‘Excelsior,” and to be published by 

Hewitt, whose illustrated Prayer Book and Shakspeare, have been so popu- 
lar. We cordially respond to the following well expressed sentiments of 
the editors of the ‘* Courier and Enquirer,” in relation to theExcelsior :”’— 

‘* We shall bid it heartily welcome for its editor and for its name, and do 
not fear that the event will falsify us, when we claim for it in advance the 

| co-operation and support of men of taste and of letters—of scholars and 
_ the scholarlike—of intelligent men and yet more of intelligent women. 
The “Excelsior” is to be illustrated with engravings, and will combine there- 
fore the attractions of the engraver’s art, with that of the accomplished pen 
| of the author of Greyslear, Wild Scenes in the West, &c.” 
Park Bensamin, Esq.,in conjunction with Tayxonr, the Publisher, of 
| Broadway, is about to commence in Baltimore a grand literary enterprize, 
in connection with which will be issued a weekly paper, in the style of 
‘© The New World.” 











| SS —————— 


= 
| Please your Orchestra.— Endeavor always to keep the orchestra in good 
humour, and by flattery and praises to incline them to serve you; as I know 
your way of writing—that it requires the most unusual attention from 
every instrument; and it is really no joke when the attention and diligence of 
an orchestra are thus kept upon the stretch during three hours at least. 
Every one, nay even the most wretched tenor-player, has a lively pleasure in 
ecome so 


as I; and I now only mentioned it because the rehearsals do not always 


_ afford an opportunity for it, and then it is forgotten—while as soon as the 


opera is on the stage, you will want the friendship and zeal of the entire 
orchestra. It is then that the attention of every individual player must be 
exerted to the utmost. Holmes’ Life of Mozart. 


a Se, 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA. 

Mr. James G. Mounrain is now our only Agent in Canada, tor collecting monies due 
and obtaining new subscribers for the “ Spirit of the Times.” Our friends there—and 
we are proud to number many such—will oblige us by extending any assistance to him 
that may be in their power. 


"TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WIII entitle a Subscriber to THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WII entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year, and a 


COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

Col. Wm. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ‘‘ Naro_eon or tHe Torr.” 
Made. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘‘ La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness.; 

WAGNER 











ee 


BOSTON, NER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, HEDGEFORD, 


SHARK, 
JOHN BASCOMBe, | MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
The Turf, Agriculture, Field Sports, Literature, and the Stage. 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No, 1 BARCLAY STREET 


JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR 


TISEMENTS. 
ONE DOLLAR will be pW) the te nsertion of an advertisement not ex 




















ceeding Ten lines. 


Extra copies of the Engravings to be had at One Dollar each. 





by Darxey. The work is nearly ready for publication, and we anti cipate 
* rich treat upon its appearance. It is in the press of Caney & Hart, of 
Philadelphia, who are getting up a“ Library of Humerous American 


Letters relating to the Editorial Department, and to Blood Stock ,to be addressed 


to the business of the office, containing orders, subscriptions,ete, He 
dressed to the Publisher, Joun Ricnagos, 


Ww. T. Porter. 


Letters i 


th r, tobe 
‘Gg All letters to be post paid. 

















: Chess Plaver’s Chronicle. 


BY C. H. STANLEY. 





Solution to P.oblem No. 37. 





White Black 
1 BteQs QKt Pl 
2BtoQR5 QKtP1 
3 BtoQ2 K tks P 
4BtoK 3 
Problem No. 38. 
By V. E. 
White to play, and Checkmate in four moves. 
POSITION. 
White. Black. 
K at Q Kt 2 K at K Kt 6 
QatQB QatKR4 
R’s at K R2andQ7 R’s at K R 3 and K Kt 4 
B’s at Q4andQB8 B’s at K B and K 5 
KtatQ B3 Kt at K B6 
P’s at Q R 3, Q Kt 3, P’s at K Kt 2, K B 3, 
K 7, and K R3 KB7,andQB4 








Game No. 66. 


and Mr. S 





time—Mr. S——y having greatly improved his playing. 
(White K B P must be taken from the board.) 











Black. White. | Black. White. 

Mr. S y. Mr. St——n. Mr. S -. Mr. St——». 
1K P2 25 QtoK 6 RtoK Bs 
2QP2 K Pl 26 QtoQ BSch B interposes 
3K BtoQ3 QBP2 27 K RtoK sq R tks P ch 
4KP1 K Kt Pl 28 K to B sq R to K Kt sq 
5QBPI1 Q Ktto B 3 29 QtoK 6 R to K Kt 3: 
6 K KttoB3 QP1 30 Q to K 5ch B to K Kt 2 
7KRP2 Q BP tks P 31 QtoK BS5 RtoKB3 
8 QBP tks P Q P tks K P 32 RtoK 8 ch B interposes 
9KRPIt K Bto K Kt 2 S93 QtoK Kt4 Q to RS ch 
10 R P tks P KRPt 34 QtoK Ktsq QtoK R4? 
11 QP tks P Q Kt tks P 35 QRtoKsq RtoKKt3 
12 KBtoQ Kt5ch Q KttoQ 2 36 R tks B ch K to Kt 2 
13 Castles K Kt to K 2 37 Q tks R ch Q tks Q 
14 QtoK 2 Q toQ Kt 3 38 KRtoK B4 QQ to her 6 ch 
15 QKttoR3 Castles 39 K to K Kt2 Q to Q Kt 4 
16 Q Ktto B4 Q tks B 10 QRtoK Ktsq QtoK R4 
17 Q tks P ch K to R sq 41 KtoBdis.ch KtoR2 
IS QKttoQ6 QKttoK4 42 QRP2 Q Kt P 2 
19 QtksK Kt Q Kttks K Ktch | 43 QRtoKKt2 QtoKRSch 
20 KKtPtksP QtoKR4 44 K toK 2§ P tks R P 
21 KttoK B7ch R tks Kt 45 K Rtks P QRP1 
22 Qtks R QBtoKB4* |46 KRtoK Kt4 QtoR3 
23 Q BtksKR Pt Q tks B 47 Reh Q tks R 
24 Qtks QB R to K B sq |} 48 Rtks Q ch K tks R 


White resigned. 

* Had White played the obvious move of Bishop to King’s Rook sixth, 
his opponent would have moved his Rook to King’s square, having a win- 
ning position. 

t A good move. 

{ White would have played ill in taking the Pawn with his Queen; as 
in that case Black could have compelled an exchange of Queens. 

§ Ingeniously played. If White had taken the Rook he must have lost 
his Queen. 





THE NEW AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER. 

We have received the following communication in answer to the one 
published by us last week. As our columns are open to a free discussion 
of this ingenious piece of mechanism, we are pleased to lay before our 
readers the communication of ‘‘ A.” We would suggest, however, to our 
correspondent, not to be too severe, until he has had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing its wonderful powers. 

To the Editor of the Chess Department of the Spirit of the Times :— 

Sir: I was pleased to see that a new Automaton is to be presented asa 
nut for speculative men. And though your correspondent * M.” might have 
spared us a few of his shrewd guesses, schoolmaster Latin, extracts from 
Lempriere, and Algebraical fudge, we are indebted to him for the little 
glance at the wheels, levers, and ‘‘ metallic viscera” of the Turk. I difier 
from your correspondent altogether in his solutions of the mystery, as he 
calls it. I have not quite so much faith in the wonders of machinery, as 
to imagine that wheels, levers, and ‘ metallic viscera,” can exercise choice 
and deliberation. He compares the present mystery with Maelzel’s Auto- 
maton, states that it is more ingenious in its mechanism than that, and then 
asserts that positive proof is wanting to show that the earlier Automaton 
was moved by human agency. Allow me, Sir, to put my argument into 
* Aristolelian” form. Maelzel’s Automaton was disconnected trom human 
agency in play, or it was not; if it was not thus acted upon, it was a Ina- 
chine as ingenious, we may suppose, as the mystery; if it was worked by 
man, it was a juggle. 

‘** There seems to be no limit to the powers of the human intellect.” But 
there is a limit to the developments of machinery. And that limit is the 
law of necessity. The card-making machine does not, like a human work- 
man, vary its processes in the slightest particulars, but moves with unvary- 
ing monotony through its prescribed changes. I might, by apposition of 
surfaces, and wheels guided along rods, carry the piece standing on the 
black square of the Chess-board next to the corner, and on the nearest row, 
along to squares and from squares as the Knight. I might lock off those 
squares where a friendly piece is standing; I might, in that plane where 
motion reaches the King, prevent his going into check ; this, though intri- 
cate, is possible ; but out of the twenty possible first moves, | must give DY 
machine but one, and I must have resolved on that one. How can the ma- 
chine react on itself and give itself a law ?—how act in one direction unless 


the metallic viscera have a bend, so that by no possibility can they move in 
another ? — 
Mr. Babbage’s calculating machine is no exception ; it formed series 7 
numbers and printed them, but it was set to a fixed beginning, and a fixe 
number was added continually to the last row but one; it was but a com- 
plicated clock, and was founded merely on what might be called the paral- 
lelism of series. It never solved an equation, and to expect a machine to 
solve equations, is to imagine that a machine may reason. , 
It is possible that a particular game, with variations depending on the 
move of a human antagonist, may be played by a machine; but then the 
man must be restricted to some one of the pre-arranged moves. It 1s to be 
hoped the public may get a glimpse of the wonder, and I may then recant. 
If, Mr. Editor, my views are erroneous, your correspondent must haul me 
over the bench. Very respectfully, A. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. O. K.—Your communication was received at too late an hour for no- 
ticing in the paper of the Sth inst. We would request our correspondents 
to send us their communications so that we may receive them on Monday, 
if they are desirous of having them noticed in due season. We are obliged 
to you for the Problem in eleven moves. It shall receive our early consi- 
deration. We would suggest that Problems of fewer moves would be more 
acceptable to the largest number of our readers. , 
X. Y.—The game you sent us we will examine, and if approved , publish. 
P. T.—We shall hear from Mr. S. as soon as he arrives at N. O, if not 
before. 

G. H.—We are pleased to hear from you again. The restrictions of ycur 
Club as to smoking, drinking, &c., will meet with the approval of very 
many. It is characteristic of your sobriety-loving city. We hope you will 
not fail to give us, occasionally, whatever you may deem of “* especial me 
rit.’ We shall certainly not forget to give you a call whenever we visit 
your city. a. ; 

R. S.—Too late for examination this week, 





The following game was played between Messrs. St-——n and s—y, 
about five years since; the furmer giving the odds of the Pawn and two 
moves. Mr. St——n is considered, we believe, the finest player in Europe, 
y, if not now, soon will be, considered the best, we think, 
in America. The odds are much greater than could be given at the present 





Re, 





